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ECLIPSE OF THE 
RISING SUN 


Richard Hart 


Foreword 


Ten years ago only a few thousand Americans had more than a 
passing curiosity about Japan. The island of Honshu could have 
sunk beneath the waters of the Pacific without causing a ripple 
in the lives of most of us. When the Japanese navy struck at 
Pearl Harbor and Hickam Field the American people were psy- 
chologically unprepared for the blow. We were hurt and angry, 
but we were also puzzled. How could these polite, if sometimes 
sinister little people, with their silkworms, paper houses, cherry 
blossoms, and comic opera Mikado, have done this to us? 

We know now that we had failed to see the Japanese as they 
really are. Perhaps a clever propaganda campaign on the part of 
Japan’s leaders may have misled some Americans. But lack of in- 
formation was more widespread than misinformation. For this 
we can thank our own indifference, and the gulf, deeper than the 
wastes of the Pacific, which divides our attitudes and customs 
from those of the Japanese. 

One of the roots of our difficulty in understanding Japan is 
the lack of a common historical experience, such as we share with 
most Europeans and the peoples of our own hemisphere. Half a 
world separates Japan from our inheritance of Greek and Roman 
culture and two thousand years’ influence of Christianity. Her 
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people were occupied with feudal wars while newborn or re- 
born ideals of political and religious freedom were sweeping over 
Europe. For over two hundred years, from 1640 until 1854, 
Japan’s doors were locked against the outside world and her 
people were forbidden to travel abroad under pain of death. 

When the doors were opened, Japan’s leaders set before their 
nation the task of achieving modernity in a few decades. The 
industrial revolution came late to the Japanese, and as an accom- 
plished fact, not an evolutionary development. Beneath a crust 
of modern ways, Japan has retained a solid core of ancient tradi- 
tion; and, it must be remembered, the Japanese look back to a 
past far removed from our own feudal period. 

Not only were we ignorant of Japan’s history, but also of the 
true nature of her extraordinary development during the past 
half-century. Most of our information was filtered through the 
minds of writers who visited Japan, coming into contact with a 
small minority of the people in large cities or tourist resorts. 
Their point of view was necessarily as limited as that of a visitor 
who writes a book about the United States after a sojourn in 
New York, Washington, or Miami. 

Between the opening of Japan in 1854 and Pearl Harbor, thou- 
sands of Japanese came to the United States, most of them as 
students, businessmen, or diplomatists. Like the Japanese encoun- 
tered by American visitors to Tokyo, they represented a small 
privileged class, not the nation as a whole. Their speech and be- 
havior were carefully disciplined to produce a favorable impres- 
sion, reinforced by a courtesy which is a part of their heritage 
and training. We did not learn from these smiling visitors what 
Japan thought of America. 

Another, almost insuperable barrier to our understanding of 
Japan has been her language. Years of devoted study are required 
for a reading knowledge of the Chinese characters. On the other 
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hand, most educated Japanese read and speak some English. 
Standard works in European and American history, literature, 
and science are literally open books to them. One in every five 
moving pictures shown in Japanese cities came from Hollywood. 
Fragmentary and twisted though their knowledge of our culture 
may have been, it was extensive compared with our vague notions 


about Japan. : 

The war has taught the American people a long and bitter 
lesson in things Japanese. It was to be expected that most of our 
costly knowledge should be distasteful, leading rather to hatred 
and indifference than to understanding. Our armed forces, until 
they rounded up the first group of bewildered civilians on Saipan, 
were in contact only with tough and fanatical fighting men. One 
point on which all students of the Far East agree is that the 
Japanese is at his worst in uniform. 

The families and friends of American soldiers and civilians who 
were tortured or murdered will not be willing to forgive and 
forget after a few years of peace. Many businessmen, planters, 
and engineers in the Far East who saw a lifetime’s work go up in 
flames will also have long memories. And yet, there are certain 
groups in the United States who, because of limited knowledge 
or uncompromising religious principles, would like to have us 
extend the hand of trust and friendship to the defeated enemy 
without delay. It is to be hoped that the majority of intelligent 
Americans will steer a course between unrelenting hatred and 
contempt for all Japanese, and a sentimental pity for the under- 
dog which might lead, as it did with Germany, to our finding 
that very same dog again at our throats. 

The biggest and most dangerous lie in all Japan’s wartime 
propaganda is that this was a racial war, the brown and the 
yellow against the white. Our 450,000,000 Chinese allies are wit- 
nesses to its absurdity. We did not fight the Japanese because 
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their skins are a different color than ours, or because their eyes 
slant. 

It was not a religious war. The Japanese could have wor- 
shipped a moon which they believed to be made of green cheese, 
or a Mikado as ridiculous as Gilbert and Sullivan’s caricature, 
without challenge, so long as they remained at peace with their 
neighbors. We went to war with Japan because of acts of military 
aggression prompted by the basic policies of the Japanese gov- 
ernment. 

Since the surrender of Japan, the press and the air have echoed 
with debates about a “hard” or “soft” peace. Often readers and 
listeners have been confused by arguments which suggest that 
the nature of the peace should be determined either by desire 
for revenge or pity for the defeated. Our government has one 
major objective in regard to Japan which transcends all others— 
the continued peace and welfare of the peoples of the Far East 
and of the world. Where harshness will contribute to that end, 
as in the punishment of war criminals, we will be harsh. Where 
leniency will speed the growth of a peaceful and law-abiding 
Japan, we will be lenient. 

Although conditions in Japan are still as fluid as quicksilver, 
it is none the less possible to examine the work in progress and 
estimate whether our efforts have been moving in the direction 
of success or failure. Every man, woman, and child in the United 
States has a stake in Japan. Foreign policy, once the realm of 
diplomatists and scholars, has become the hour-to-hour concern 
of all of us. The brief survey that follows has been prepared with 
the aim of bringing together pertinent facts and opinions about 
today’s Japan, so that the reader may review them and draw his 
own conclusions, 














1. Japan Collapses 


After the Battle of Midway in June 1942, Japan’s leaders realized 
that unless a miracle intervened, their great gamble was lost. They 
fought on in the hope that we would weary of a war of exter- 
mination and agree to a peace which would leave the militarists 
in control. By July 1945, after crushing defeats by land, at sea, 
and in the air, and continuous bombing of their home islands, the 
truth could no longer be hidden from the rank and file of the 
armed forces and the civilian population. Casualties from all 
sources were very high; over 400,000 army and navy men were 
reported killed. The navy had been reduced from 377 combat 
ships to 55, the merchant marine cut from 7,000,000 tons to about 
1,000,000, the first-line air force practically wiped out. The heavy 
toll of dead and injured civilians had reduced the labor force, 
already depleted by the drafting of over 7,000,000 men into the 
armed forces. Many key industrial plants were crippled or en- 
tirely wrecked, resulting in meager production of war materials 
and the reduction of consumers’ goods to a mere trickle. De- 
struction of housing in already overcrowded cities, the drop in 
agricultural and fishery production, and the breakdown of com- 
munications all contributed to the spread of slow starvation and 
disease. 


SURRENDER OR SUICIDE 


On May 8, 1945, Germany’s surrender extinguished the last hope 
of support from the West. Early in July the Japanese attempted 
secret negotiations for peace by way of Moscow. It has been 
reported that Japan expressed willingness to give up all territory 
acquired since 1904; but her peace feelers were met by a blunt 
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Russian request to see the proposals in writing over the Emperor’s 
signature. 

For many months before the opening of the Potsdam confer- 
ence on July 17, 1945, spokesmen of the press and radio had 
bombarded the United States government with demands that 
“unconditional surrender” be defined. It was generally agreed 
among observers who knew the Japanese at firsthand that a 
strong political and psychological offensive should be aimed at 
their will to resist. By making clear our intentions toward a 
defeated Japan, we might achieve the dual purpose of giving 
some hope for the future to the war-weary masses, while at the 
same time leaving no doubt as to their fate if their overlords 
insisted on continuing the war. 

Between the Cairo communique of December 1943 and the 
Potsdam declaration, there had been no major statement of policy 
from the Allies, with the exception of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s New Year’s message of January 1944. At this time Chiang 
declared that President Roosevelt had approved his proposal that 
“all Japanese militarists must be wiped out and the Japanese 
political system purged of every vestige of aggressive elements. 
. . . If the Japanese people should rise in revolution to punish 
their war-mongers and overthrow their militarists’ government 
we should respect their spontaneous will and allow them to choose 
their own form of government.” 

These principles and the terms agreed on at Cairo are embodied 
in the Potsdam proclamation of July 26, 1945. As this is the basic 
blueprint for our treatment of defeated Japan, it is reprinted 
here in full: 


THE POTSDAM PROCLAMATION 


1. We—the President of the United States, the President of the 
National Government of the Republic of China, and the Prime Min- 
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ister of Great Britain, representing the hundreds of millions of our 
countrymen, have conferred and agree that Japan shall be given an 
opportunity to end this war. 

2. The prodigious land, sea and air forces of the United States, the 
British Empire and of China, many times reinforced by their armies 
and air fleets from the west, are poised to strike the final blows upon 
Japan. This military power is sustained and inspired by the determina- 
tion of all the Allied Nations to prosecute the war against Japan until 
she ceases to resist. 

3. The result of the futile and senseless German resistance to the 
might of the aroused free peoples of the world stands forth in awful 
clarity as an example to the people of Japan. The might that now 
converges on Japan is immeasurably greater than that which, when 
applied to the resisting Nazis, necessarily laid waste to the lands, the 
industry and the method of life of the whole German people. The full 
application of our military power, backed by our resolve, will mean 
the inevitable and complete destruction of the Japanese armed forces 
and just as inevitably the utter devastation of the Japanese homeland. 

4. The time has come for Japan to decide whether she will con- 
tinue to be controlled by those self-willed militaristic advisers whose 
unintelligent calculations have brought the Empire of Japan to the 
threshold of annihilation, or whether she will follow the path of 
reason. 

5. Following are our terms. We will not deviate from them. There 
are no alternatives. We shall brook no delay. 

6. There must be eliminated for all time the authority and influence 
of those who have deceived and misled the people of Japan into em- 
barking on world conquest, for we insist that a new order of peace, 
security and justice will be impossible until irresponsible militarism is 
driven from the world. 

7. Until such a new order is established and until there is convinc- 
ing proof that Japan’s war-making power is destroyed, points in 
Japanese territory to be designated by the Allies shall be occupied to 
secure the achievement of the basic objectives we are here setting 
forth. 

8. The terms of the Cairo Declaration shall be carried out and 
Japanese sovereignty shall be limited to the islands of Honshu, Hok- 
kaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and such minor islands as we determine. 

9. The Japanese military forces, after being completely disarmed, 
shall be permitted to return to their homes with the opportunity to 
lead peaceful and productive lives. 
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10. We do not intend that the Japanese shall be enslaved as a race 
or destroyed as a nation, but stern justice shall be meted out to all war 
criminals, including those who have visited cruelties upon our pris- 
oners. The Japanese Government shall remove all obstacles to the 
revival and strengthening of democratic tendencies among the Jap~- 
anese people. Freedom of speech, of religion, and of thought, as well 
as respect for the fundamental human rights shall be established. 

11. Japan shall be permitted to maintain such industries as will sus- 
tain her economy and permit the exaction of just reparations in kind, 
but not those which would enable her to re-arm for war. To this end, 
access to, as distinguished from control of, raw materials shall be 
permitted. Eventual Japanese participation in world trade relations 


shall be permitted. 
12. The occupying forces of the Allies shall be withdrawn from 


Japan as soon as these objectives have been accomplished and there 
has been established in accordance with the freely expressed will of 
the Japanese people a peacefully inclined and responsible government. 

13. We call upon the government of Japan to proclaim now the 
unconditional surrender of all Japanese armed forces, and to provide 
proper and adequate assurances of their good faith in such action, The 
alternative for Japan is prompt and utter destruction. 


This declaration is, obviously, not a detailed statement of peace 
terms. If it appeared indefinite, as in points 6, 7, and 10, this was 
a purposeful vagueness, allowing considerable elasticity in inter- 
pretation and application. The Allied leaders had no intention of 
so tying their hands that later developments might force them 
into a dangerous course of action or a betrayal of their promises. 

That the Potsdam declaration is a masterpiece of diplomacy 
was proved by its favorable reception in all the Allied capitals. 
In Japan the document provoked sharp divisions of opinion 
among government and military leaders, ending in its official 
rejection. Ten days later the first of a series of crushing blows 
fell on Japan. On August 6, 1945, the first atomic bomb burst 
upon Hiroshima and the world. Two days later, Russia declared 
war. On August 9 the second bomb wrecked the industrial city 


of Nagasaki. 
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THE BITTER TEA OF SURRENDER 
At 7:30 A.M., Washington time, Friday, August 10, 1945, a Domei 
broadcast from Tokyo announced the Japanese government’s 
willingness to accept the Potsdam ultimatum “with the under- 
standing that the said declaration does not comprise any demand 
which prejudices the prerogatives of his Majesty as a sovereign 
ruler.” This announcement touched off premature celebrations 
in several Allied countries and inaugurated five days of tension, 
anxiety, and controversy surpassing any episode of the war, ex- 
cept perhaps the week following Pearl Harbor. Expressions of 
opinion from members. of Congress, specialists on the Far East, 
press and radio commentators, and the public at large ran the 
gamut from immediate acceptance to unconditional rejection of 
the Japanese proposal. Controversy centered about the question 
of the Emperor’s keeping his throne. 

All day and all night Friday the Allied governments conferred, 
and at 10:30 A.M. Saturday, Washington time, President Truman 
replied for the Allies in a note given to the Swiss Legation in 
Washington for transmission to Tokyo. This note specified that 
after surrender the Emperor was to be subject to the Supreme 
Allied Commander, that the Emperor must ensure Japan’s sign- 
ing of the surrender terms and the capitulation of her armed 
forces, and that the ultimate form of the Japanese government 
Should be determined by the people themselves at some future 
time. 


V-J DAY 
Over the week end the world waited in an agony of suspense 
and anxiety. At 7 p.m., E.W.T., Monday, President Truman an- 
nounced to the nation that Japan had agreed to the Allied 
counterproposal. This historic broadcast also announced the ap- 
pointment of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur as 
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Supreme Allied Commander, stating that he would rule Japan 
through the Emperor. The two weeks which followed were 
devoted to the tedious and involved negotiations preceding the 
formal signing of the surrender terms. 
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2. The Warlords Bow 


On Tuesday, August 28, 1945, the first airborne units of the Amer- 
ican forces landed at Atsugi airfield and were courteously received 
by Japanese officials. They were followed on August 30 by the 
main landing of airborne troops at Atsugi,; General MacArthur 
and his staff landed at Atsugi and established headquarters at the 
New Grand Hotel in Yokohama that same day. On September 1 
the main forces of the U. S. Eighth Army began landing at Yoko- 
hama, and American control spread rapidly throughout the 
Tokyo Bay area. 

On Sunday, September 2, Tokyo time, the war with Japan 
officially ended with the signing of surrender terms on board the 
U. S. battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay. Foreign Minister Shige- 
mitsu signed for the Emperor; General Douglas MacArthur, as 
Supreme Commander, for the Allies. The terms included the 
acceptance and carrying out, in good faith, of the requirements 
of the Potsdam declaration; the unconditional surrender of all 
armed forces; the enforcement of all orders of the Supreme Com- 
mander by Japanese civil officials and armed forces; liberation of 
all Allied war prisoners and interned civilians; and acknowledg- 
ment that the Emperor and his government are subject to the 
will of the Allied Command. 

The Emperor immediately issued a proclamation announcing 
that the surrender terms had been signed in his behalf and order- 
ing his forces everywhere to lay down their arms. 

It is not easy to appreciate at a distance of five thousand miles 
the difficulties which confronted the Allied Commander. This 
was the first landing of enemy forces in Japan on a major scale 
in recorded history. Never before had so small an occupying 
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force moved into a defeated nation in the face of millions of 
unbeaten enemy troops. The American forces were three thou- 
sand miles from their bases in the Philippines and were outnum- 
bered thirty to one. It is to the never-to-be-forgotten credit of 
the American policy makers, of the Commander, and of the 
troops themselves, that the operation was carried out without 


serious disorder or the loss of a single life. 

As soon as the first relief and satisfaction at the bloodless inva- 
sion had faded, the eagerness of Japanese officials to cooperate 
and the docility of the people aroused further questions as to 
their good faith. It was argued, perhaps with justification, that 
the Japanese leaders were cooperating in order to allay American 
distrust, thus shortening the period of occupation. Sincere or 
insincere, the docile behavior of Japanese of all ranks was wel- 
comed by the Allied Commander and his staff, who were respon- 
sible for the security of our troops and the establishment of 
control over a numerous and still powerful defeated enemy. Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s plan was to move with caution until he had 
built up sufficient force in the areas marked for occupation to 
deal with any resistance which might arise. As soon as this objec- 
tive had been realized, he proceeded with the destruction of 
Japanese military power and the elimination of the leaders 
who had guided the nation along the path of aggression and 
war. 


THE END OF THE SAMURAI 
The first job of the victors was to accept the surrender of Japa- 
nese armed forces throughout the Pacific and Asiatic theaters 
of war. Without important exceptions, the surrender of enemy 
forces to American, British, Chinese, and Russian commanders 
was carried out in an orderly manner. All these troops, plus enemy 
civilians, were marked for repatriation. Technicians and other 
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skilled workers retained temporarily in Korea, China, and else- 
where have been stripped of authority and are being used to 
restore or maintain vital industries and public services. 

On November 9 the Japanese Cabinet cancelled the law pro- 
viding for universal military service. By the end of December 
armed forces in the home islands, estimated at more than 3,000,000 
men, had been entirely demobilized, the Imperial General Head- 
quarters had been abolished by imperial rescript, and the War 
and Navy Ministries transformed into ministries for demobili- 
zation. 

A few surviving cruisers and battleships will be scrapped. 
Thirty-eight destroyers and some smaller ships have been divided 
among the Allies. The Japanese army and navy, after half a 
century of victories and three years of disastrous defeats, no 
longer exist. 

The work of repatriation, carried out by the Japanese them- 
selves under American supervision, is proceeding as fast as the 
available shipping permits. By the first of January, 1946, the 
Philippines and the Ryukyu Islands were practically cleared, and 
the entire Pacific may be emptied of Japanese troops by April 1. 
Removal of those in China, Manchuria, Southwest Asia, Java, and 
Australia may require several years. 


PUNISHMENT TO FIT THE CRIMES 
The indictment and trial of war criminals requires an entirely 
new legal procedure. International law provides that offenders 
against the laws of war may be tried and punished by the nations 
holding jurisdiction over the territory in which the crime is com- 
mitted. But the punishment of members of the Japanese armed 
forces for specific acts of violence against individuals would leave 
untouched both the political leaders and government officials 
who launched the war, and the high-ranking officers who gave 
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the orders for the rape of Nanking and the death march of 
Bataan. 

The experience gained in the Nuremberg trials of Nazi leaders 
and other German war criminals is useful in setting up a pro- 
gram for the prosecution of Japanese offenders. But war-crime 
proceedings in the Far East have their special problems. Docu- 
mentary evidence was plentiful in Germany, where collapse and 
surrender came suddenly. Chief Prosecutor Joseph B. Keenan, of 
General MacArthur's staff, has pointed out that the Japanese had 
time between August 10 and August 28, when our troops landed, 
to alter, destroy, or secrete documents which might establish 
guilt of important personages. 

Japanese war criminals will be considered in two major cate- 
gories: first, those guilty of promoting a war of aggression; and 
second, violators of the laws and customs of war. This second 
group may be further subdivided into military leaders, such as 
Yamashita and Homma, who gave orders for mass killings of 
civilians or refused quarter to our troops, and the underlings 
who committed individual crimes against Allied prisoners and 
civilians. 

One of the first tasks undertaken by the Allied Command in 
September 1945 was the rounding up and imprisonment of war 
crimes suspects in the home islands. Arrests have been made by 
the Japanese authorities, thus placing the responsibility for deliv- 
ering the wanted men upon the Japanese themselves and discour- 
aging attempts at flight or concealment of suspects. Five lists, 
totaling 363 names, were released by Allied Headquarters in 
1945. Most of the wanted mer have surrendered and are awaiting 
trial in Sugamo prison. 

The list of men now in custody reads like a roster of Japan’s 
wartime leadership and includes militarists whose activities date 
as far back as the seizure of Manchuria in 1931. Some had retired 
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from public life before Pearl Harbor. No section of the ruling 
class has been spared: members of the Imperial family, generals 
and admirals, industrialists, statesmen, party politicians, journal- 
ists, and educators. The arrest of Field Marshal Prince Morimasa 
Nashimoto, kinsman of the Emperor, and Marquis Koicho Kido, 
Hirohito’s closest wartime adviser, went as near to the throne as 
was possible without touching the Emperor. 

Prince Fumimaro Konoye, often called the “front man” for 
the militarists, did not choose to stay and face the music. His 
suicide on December 16, 1945, was a blow to all his fellow-coun- 
trymen who hoped to see Japan’s imperialist ambitions justified 
in an international court. Rather than surrender and enter prison 
as a war-crimes suspect, Konoye took the easiest way out with 
an overdose of a sedative instead of traditional hara-kiri. 

Japan’s number one war criminal, General Hideki Tojo, shot 
himself on September 11, but was nursed back to health by the 
occupation authorities. Other top-ranking prisoners are Yosuke 
Matsuoka, who lined up his country with the Axis; Kiichiro 
Hiranuma, former President of the Privy Council; Kuniaki Koiso, 
wartime Premier; and fire-eating General Sadao Araki, spokes- 
man for the military extremists. These and about 250 other top 
suspects will go on trial this spring. An international court, 
made up of representatives of the Allies in the Pacific war, will 
hear their cases, following the precedent of the Nuremberg trials. 
Like the Nazis, they will be tried in groups. Chief Prosecutor 
Keenan has stated that the accused will be presumed innocent 
until proved guilty, and that in many cases the death penalty will 
be asked. 

On the anniversary of Pearl Harbor, General Tomoyuki Yama- 
shita, Japanese army commander in the Philippines, was pro- 
nounced guilty by a U. S. military court at Manila and con- 
demned to death by hanging. The chief charge against Yamashita 
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was his responsibility for the murder of thousands of civilians in 
Manila. 

Next on the list of Manila trials is that of Lieutenant General 
Masaharu Homma, who pleaded “not guilty” to various charges, 
including responsibility for the death of 67,000 American and 
Filipino prisoners and refusal to grant quarter to General Wain- 
wright’s forces on Corregidor, May 6, 1942.1 Other trials are in 
progress, or are slated, at various points throughout the Pacific 
war theater. 

In Japan the first of about 400 “small-fry” war criminals was 
convicted at Yokohama, December 27, 1945. Tatsuo Tsuchiya, a 
prison-camp guard, was sentenced to hard labor for life for killing 
an American prisoner. The Yokohama trials are expected to last 
well into 1946. 


BREAKING UP JAPAN'S EMPIRE 

At the peak of her conquests Japan controlled three million square 
miles and half a billion people. Defeat has reduced her to 148,000 
square miles and a population of 75,000,000. The territorial pro- 
visions of the Cairo communique, reaffirmed in the Potsdam sur- 
render proclamation, are being faithfully carried out. Reoccu- 
pation of Manchuria by Chinese troops is in progress; Formosa 
and the Pescadores Islands have been restored to China. The fate 
of the Ryukyu Islands, formally acknowledged as Japanese terri- 
tory by China in 1881, is as yet undecided. They may be inte- 
grated in whatever program is set up to take care of the former 
Japanese mandated islands (Marshall, Caroline, and Marianas 
groups), most of which are still held by the United States navy. 
President Truman has proposed that these islands be adminis- 

*?Homma was condemned to death February 11, 1946. Appeals by both 


Yamashita and Homma were denied by the U. S. Supreme Court and Gen- 
eral MacArthur. Yamashita was hanged February 23, 1946. 
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tered by the United Nations Organization under the trusteeship 
system, with certain islands important as naval and air bases to 
be held in trust by the United States. UNO control will, however, 
face considerable opposition in the Senate. Whatever arrange- 
ment is agreed upon, it is important that certain islands be held 
as insurance against future violations of the peace. 

Russia has taken the southern half of Sakhalin Island, which 
was part of Japan’s spoils in the Russo-Japanese War, and the 
Kurile Islands, occupied by Japan in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. By agreement with China, Russia is to have joint control of 
Port Arthur as a naval base, use of the port of Dairen, and her 
former share in the Manchurian railroads. 

Korea, annexed by Japan in 1910, is to become a free and inde- 
pendent nation. At present Korea is divided into two zones of 
occupation, a Russian, north of the 38th parallel, and an Amer- 
ican, south of that line. The Russian zone has been developed 
industrially by the Japanese and contains most of Korea’s coal 
and other sources of industrial power, but it is poor in food. The 
American zone is a rich agricultural region. Obviously the two 
areas complement each other economically, but, during 1945, 
cooperation between the two zones has been unsatisfactory. This 
circumstance, together with the people’s long subjection to 
Japanese tyranny and the inexperience of their political leaders, 
has hampered efforts to prepare Korea for self-government. 

At the Moscow meeting of the Foreign Ministers in December 
1945, it was decided that a four-power trusteeship for Korea, 
consisting of the United States, Britain, China, and Russia, will 
establish a provisional democratic government. The period of 
trusteeship is to last not more than five years, after which Korea 
is to be independent. 

It is understood that the territories which Japan seized after 
Pearl Harbor will revert to their pre-war owners. These include 
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the Philippine Republic (under American protection); Thailand 
(independent); Indo-China (French); Hong Kong, Malaya and 
Burma (British); and the Netherlands East Indies. 


A LONG OR SHORT OCCUPATION? 

For several years before the first American set foot on Atsugi 
airfield, the length of the occupation and the number of troops 
required were subjects for heated debate in Britain, China, and 
our own country. While the nature of the occupation remained 
undecided these debates were of more interest than they are 
today. Now there is agreement among the Allies that the defeat 
and disarming of Japan would not assure continued security 
without drastic reforms in Japanese government, economy, and 
education. 

During the early weeks of the occupation Lieutenant General 
Robert L. Eichelberger predicted that we might be able to with- 
draw from Japan in a year’s time, but it soon became apparent 
that the accomplishment of our objectives would require a much 
longer period. Early estimates of the number of troops needed 
startled many observers by their modesty. General MacArthur’s 
statement that only 200,000 men would be required by the spring 
of 1946 provoked a storm of protest from critics who feared that 
a brief and ineffectual occupation was indicated. The Comman- 
der, however, was better acquainted with the detailed blueprint 
of the military operations than were his critics. It is now widely 
understood that our policy does not propose covering the four 
main islands with a web of garrisons, but rather the occupation 
of certain key points and the control of government at its source. 
Having the spider under his thumb, General MacArthur does not 
have to do too much worrying about the web. If major disorders 
should occur, naval and air support are immediately available 
from nearby bases, 
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By the close of 1945, U. S. occupation forces in Japan and 
Korea were considerably reduced from the peak figure of about 
460,000. By February 1946 they will number only the 200,000 
originally specified by General MacArthur. Such calculations 
are, of course, subject to revision in the light of developments. 
The number of Americans required depends to some extent upon 
the size of forces provided by our Allies. If Russia, the British 
Empire, and China together send in 100,000 men, that number 
of U. S. soldiers now facing garrison duty in Japan might be 
returned home. 


HOW POLICY FOR JAPAN IS MADE 

The Supreme Allied Commander is the chief executive officer 
responsible for carrying out occupation policies, but he does not 
originate them. After the surrender the United States, as the 
chief contributor to Japan’s defeat, took the initiative in formu- 
lating policy for the occupation. In Washington the Far Eastern 
Subcommittee of the State, War, and Navy Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SWNCC) drafted proposals for policy, which were in 
turn submitted to SWNCC for consideration. On questions in- 
volving military matters, the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have been considered. The directives thus formulated have been 
submitted to the President and, when approved, have been trans- 
mitted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to General MacArthur. 

About a week after Japan surrendered, the Secretary of State 
invited China, Britain, and the Soviet Union to join in creating 
an advisory body to help formulate policy for the occupation. 
Although not on the agenda, the problem was discussed outside 
regular sessions at the London meeting of the Foreign Ministers. 
On September 25, 1945, Foreign Commissar Molotov asked for 


On February 1, 1946, the first units of 45,000 British Commonwealth 
troops scheduled for occupation duty landed in Japan. 
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the establishment of a control commission for Japan. At the time 
this proposal ran counter to American plans; and, on Britain’s 
acceptance of the project for an advisory body, on September 
29, the United States proceeded with the creation of the Far 
Eastern Advisory Commission. Australia, Britain, Canada, China, 
France, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
Russia were invited to participate. Major General Frank Ross 
McCoy, U.S.A. (retired), President of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, was named U. S. Delegate and, later, Permanent Chair- 
man. All the nations invited, except Russia, accepted and named 
delegates; and the first session of the Commission was held Octo- 
ber 30 in Washington. Acting in the hope and expectation that 
Russia’s nonparticipation was only temporary, the FEAC pro- 
ceeded to survey the entire field of Japanese disarmament and 
rehabilitation. 

The deadlock over Russia’s share in the occupation was broken 
at the Moscow meeting of the Foreign Ministers, December 17- 
27, 1945. The compromise arrived at by the Big Three, and 
accepted by the other Allies, is marked by concessions on the 
part of both the United States and Russia. 

According to the terms of the Moscow agreement Russia will 
join an eleven-power Far Eastern Commission which will be the 
authoritative policy-making body for Japan. General MacArthur 
is to remain “sole executive authority for the Allied powers in 
Japan” and will serve as chairman of the four-power control 
council, consisting of representatives of the United States, China, 
Britain, and Russia. The Supreme Commander will consult and 
advise with his Chinese, British, and Russian colleagues, but will 
have the deciding voice in all matters except those involving 
changes in the control machinery, fundamental changes in Jap- 
anese constitutional structure, or changes in the Japanese govern- 
ment “as a whole.” On these questions unanimous agreement of 
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the four major powers must be reached in the Far Eastern Com- 
mission. The existence of this veto power in the policy-making 
body puts the United States in a very strong position. Most of the 
basic policies of the occupation have already been announced and 
put into operation. Since an American veto can block any impor- 
tant change, it is probable that rebuilding of Japan will proceed 
along the lines already formulated in Washington. In case of a 
deadlock in the Commission, the United States can issue interim 
directives on all matters except the three fundamental issues 
named above. 


BLUEPRINT FOR RECONSTRUCTION 

The Potsdam declaration provided a statement of basic principles 
for the treatment of Japan; but more detailed orders were needed 
as soon as the occupation got under way. On September 6 the 
President approved a detailed statement of policy prepared ac- 
cording to the procedure outlined on page 23. The substance of 
this document was radioed to General MacArthur on August 29, 
and was conveyed officially by messenger September 6. Sixteen 
days later, after continued clamor in this country for clarification 
of our purposes in Japan, the directive was made public. 

Briefly summarized, the ultimate objectives stated are: (a) to 
ensure that Japan will not again become a menace to the United 
States or to the peace and security of the world; (b) to bring 
about the establishment of a peaceable and responsible govern- 
ment which shall reflect the will of the Japanese people. These 
objectives are to be realized by the following principal means: 
(1) Japan’s sovereignty will be limited to the four main islands; 
(2) Japan will be completely disarmed and demilitarized, and 
the authority and influence of the militarists will be totally elim- 
inated from her political, economic, and social life; (3) the 
Japanese people shall be encouraged to develop a desire for indi- 
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vidual liberties and respect for fundamental human rights, par- 
ticularly the freedoms of religion, assembly, speech, and the press; 
(4) the Japanese people shall be afforded opportunity to develop 
for themselves an economy which shall permit the peacetime 
requirements of the population to be met. The balance of this 
document, under the headings Allied Authority, Political, and 
Economic, treats at length the steps by which the objectives and 
measures listed above are to be carried out. 


HEADQUARTERS—SCAP 

The day-to-day job of carrying out Allied policy in Japan is the 
responsibility of the Supreme Commander Allied Powers, Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur, and his staff. Our purpose 
is to make the Japanese themselves rehabilitate their country and 
reform their institutions, prodded when necessary by the Allied 
authorities. From the earliest days of the occupation General 
MacArthur’s method has been to give the Japanese government 
a fair chance to carry out his instructions before applying further 
compulsion, 

Such a task naturally requires a complex and extensive organi- 
zation, both military and civil. General MacArthur’s headquarters 
(usually referred to as SCAP) is located in the Dai-Ichi Building, 
a large modern business structure in downtown Tokyo. Public 
interest in the headquarters is very lively. Crowds gather twice 
daily to watch the Supreme Commander arrive and depart. A 
flood of mail from Japanese of all classes is received at the Dai- 
Ichi Building. Many letters, with varying motives, praise the con- 
duct of the occupation and express discontent with the old regime 
and the present Japanese government. 

To systematize the work of promoting reforms and to speed it 
up, General MacArthur and his Chief of Staff, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Richard K. Sutherland, have created a number of special 
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bureaus. Among the most important of these is the economic 
and scientific section. The information and education section is 
charged with carrying out educational and ideological reforms. 
Critical conditions arising from shortages of fuel, food, and med- 
ical supplies fall in the province of the natural resources, public 


health, and welfare sections. 

Attached to SCAP is a large staff of civilian advisers, many of 
them outstanding authorities on Japan and the Far East. The 
nations allied with us in the Pacific war maintain representatives 
at SCAP, who consult with General MacArthur and report to 
their governments. 

Special commissions, such as the reparations group headed by 
Edwin W. Pauley, have visited Tokyo to survey and make rec- 
ommendations on individual problems. The Far Eastern Com- 
mission visited Tokyo in January, 1946, to examine conditions 
at firsthand and consult with General MacArthur. 

‘The departure from SCAP of servicemen eligible for discharge 
has created a serious shortage of skilled personnel. A special sec- 
tion under Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence G. Alexander is re- 
employing hundreds of men and women discharged from the 
armed forces in the Pacific area, and is recruiting civilians in the 
United States for employment in Japan and Korea. It is estimated 
that by March 1946 there will be 3500 government employees 
working for SCAP, 60 per cent of whom will be women. A 
number of American citizens of Japanese ancestry from Hawaii 
have rendered valuable service at headquarters as interpreters 
and clerks. 

An important adjunct of SCAP is the Japanese government’s 
Central Liaison Office, composed of men who are fluent in the 
English language and have some knowledge of American atti- 
tudes and procedures. 
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3. Spring Housecleaning—Government & Politics 


The raising of the American flag over the U. S. Embassy in Tokyo 
on September 8, 1945, marked the end of an era in Japan. The 
gall of defeat and material privation will give the years ahead 
a bitter flavor for most Japanese. But if the United States and 
its Allies stick to their declared objectives, there is not much 
danger that Japan will return to her former pattern of despotism. 
Once the masses of the people have had a taste of freedom, it is 
not probable that they will voluntarily resume their bonds. But 
to prepare the foundation for genuine representative government 
the present system must be completely overhauled. Compared 
with other modern states, Japan is half a century or more behind 
the times. 

For many centuries, control had been in the hands of powerful 
nobles and generals who kept the Emperor under their thumbs 
and ruled in his name. In 1868, a group of gifted and determined 
young aristocrats overthrew the Tokugawa family, which had 
dominated the Emperor and the nation for over 250 years. The 
new “strong men” were convinced that the time was ripe for a 
change of masters, and that some remodeling of the government 
and the country must be done if Japan was to resist the imperial- 
ism of the Western powers. 


JAPAN'S CONSTITUTION—"MADE IN GERMANY" 
The constitution, a “gift of the Emperor” in 1889, was based upon 
that of the Prussian monarchy. At first glance, it seems to pro- 
vide a rather conservative type of modern representative govern- 
ment. At the head of the state is the Emperor, surrounded by his 
ministers. There is a Cabinet, headed by the Premier, and a par- 
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liament or Diet, consisting of a House of Peers and a House of 
Representatives. The makers of this system did not plan for or 
want government by the people. But they did feel the need for 
catching up with the West, and one important step was modern- 
izing the machinery of the state. From outside Japan it looked 
like a sweeping political reform; on the inside the old order of 
government from the top down still persisted. 

Almost all important powers, civil and military, were vested 
in the Emperor by the makers of Japan’s constitution. His sanc- 
tion was required for all laws; only he could declare war, make 
peace, or conclude treaties. But these powers were exercised on 
the advice of his ministers; he was not expected to act on his 
own authority. Willard Price has compared the Emperor to the 
sails of the ship of state. The ship can’t progress without them; 
but they are useless without a wind. The question is: who raises 
the wind? 

For the past seventy years the motive power has been provided 
by nonpopular agencies of government expressing the will of 
aristocrats, big business, and the leaders of the armed forces. 
Their use of the people’s traditional reverence for the Emperor 
to unify the nation behind him is discussed in connection with 
the cult of Emperor worship in Chapter 6. 


WHAT ABOUT THE SON OF HEAVEN? 
Since peace terms for Japan first became a bone of contention, 
argument has centered about the position of the Emperor. Some 
students of the Far East have seen in him the best available instru- 
ment for building a peaceable and law-abiding Japan. Others have 
contended that he is the core and spirit of the system which 
engendered militarism, fanatical nationalism, and aggression. In 
the United States proposals have ranged from his summary execu- 
tion as a war criminal to his retention as a sovereign ruler, The 
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decision of August 11, 1945, to effect peace through the agency 
of the Emperor, postponed the settlement of the problem but 
did not guarantee Hirohito his throne. 

The present Emperor’s reputed desire for peace and his personal 
good character are not very significant factors in the question 


of preserving or abolishing the Imperial system. In spite of the 
unique position which he occupied among the world’s crowned 
heads he was unable or unwilling to make a stand for peace 
against the army in 1941. In his memoirs Prince Konoye, a loyal 
supporter of the throne, goes so far as to apply the phrase “too 
hesitant” to the Son of Heaven. 

Hirohito’s hold upon his people’s loyalty seems to have weak- 
ened since the days following surrender, when public sentiment 
credited him with having saved Japan from destruction through 
an “honorable peace.” Since then the humiliation of defeat and 
economic crisis appear to have aroused widespread discontent 
with the old order. Discussion of the Emperor’s responsibility 
for the war consumed several hours in the December Diet session, 
a breach of tradition that would have been unthinkable in pre- 
surrender Japan. Equally unheard-of was the recent strike of a 
part of the Imperial Palace Guard. The abolition of State Shinto 
(the official cult of Emperor worship) is a major blow at Imperial 
prestige. 

A rumor persists that Hirohito may abdicate in favor of his 
young son Akihito. Even though no legal procedure for a Jap- 
anese Emperor's abdication exists, some pretext such as illness 
could be offered, which would lead to a regency; or Hirohito 
might order the revision of the Imperial Household laws to make 
abdication possible. Such a move would, Japanese sources sug- 
gest, appease the United States by removing the “Pearl Harbor 
Emperor” and at the same time permit Hirohito to expiate the 
shame of surrender. 
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However, under our declared policy, the decision as to Japan’s 
remaining a monarchy does not rest with the United States and 


our Allies but rather with the Japanese people themselves. We 
are pledged to let them determine their own future form of gov- 
ernment, with SCAP standing by to see that their “free choice” 
does not take the same road which led them into aggression and 
war. No matter how much the Imperial system may be weakened 
by constitutional changes or the separation of Shinto from the 
state, the possibility remains, if the dynasty is preserved, of its be- 
ing used in the future by reactionary forces as an instrument for 
oppression at home and renewed attempts at aggression abroad. 


PROPS OF THE THRONE 
Surrounding the Emperor as advisers and go-betweens were the 
Imperial Household Ministers, appointed for life or until resig- 
nation. These venerable statesmen have had great influence and 
have often made or unmade Premiers. The most important office, 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, was abolished in December, Mar- 
quis Koicho Kido was the last holder of the title. 

The Emperor’s Privy Council consists of a President, a Vice- 
President and twenty-four councillors, appointed by the Em- 
peror for life. Cabinet ministers serve as ex-officio members of the 
Privy Council. When its wartime President, Kiichiro Hiranuma, 
was arrested recently and added to the collection of celebrities 
awaiting trial at Sugamo, the Emperor appointed Baron Kantaro 
Suzuki to the position. 

The Privy Counc‘! advises on such matters as treaties and con- 
stitutional amendments and passes on a number of important laws 
supplementary to the Constitution, called Imperial ordinances. 
Because of the advanced age, wealth, and high rank of its mem- 
bers, the Privy Council, like the Household Ministry, has been 
a decidedly nondemocratic influence in government. 
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THE DOUBLE-JOINTED CABINET 

The Cabinet, which has been officially responsible for formulating 
policy, consists of the heads of the various government depart- 
ments and a few Ministers without Portfolio. Its head, the Pre- 
mier, is appointed by the Emperor on the advice of his Ministers. 
Most laws originate with the Cabinet and are submitted to the 
Diet; but the Cabinet has absolute veto power. It can also issue 
Imperial ordinances, which have the force of law, over the head 
of the Diet. 

The organization of the Cabinet had several features pebuliely 
Japanese, which were used by the militarists in their rise to 
power. The posts of War and Navy Minister could be held only 
by a General and an Admiral on the active list. By refusing to 
name men to these posts, or by ordering their ministers to resign, 
the armed forces could wreck any Cabinet which was not accept- 
able to them. Another dangerous feature was the dual control of 
civil and military affairs. As the Emperor was titular Comman- 
der-in-Chief, and received advice on military affairs only from 
high-ranking officers, the War and Navy Ministers had the 
privilege of reporting to him direct, over the Premier’s head. As 
there is now no Japanese army or navy, this division of authority 
no longer exists. 


THE TALK CLUB 

In the past, the Japanese Diet has merited its name of Gikai or 
“talk club.” In the words of Count Ito, maker of the Constitution, 
the Diet “takes part in legislation but has no sovereign power; it 
has power to deliberate upon laws, but none to determine them.” 
Almost all statutes were introduced into the Diet by som: minis- 
ter of state. The Diet votes upon the national budget but cannot 
control expenditures. If appropriations are not approved, the 
budget of the preceding year remains in force. 
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HOW JAPAN'S GOVERNMENT WORKED 
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The upper body, or House of Peers, has about 400 members 
drawn from the nobility, distinguished citizens and men of great 
wealth. Some are elected for seven-year terms by the peerage 
and the highest taxpayers; about one-fourth are appointed by the 
Emperor. The powers of the House of Peers, while not extensive, 
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equal those of the House of Representatives; and it cannot, like 
the lower house, be dissolved by the Emperor. . 

The lower house of the Diet, sole body elected by the people 
(that is, males over twenty-five years of age), has been a poor 
shadow of representative government during its half-century of 
activity. Its 450 members have at times included men of strong 
will and social and political conscience, like the venerable liberal, 
Yukio Ozaki, who openly opposed Japan’s acts of aggression. But 
in the main the House has rubber-stamped the decisions of the 
warlords and has acquired an unsavory reputation for corrupt 


party politics. 


REWRITING THE CONSTITUTION 
These examples of control from the top down are evidence 
enough that there must be drastic revision of the constitution if 
Japan is ever to have genuinely representative government. 

In October 1945 the Emperor asked Prince Konoye, then 
deputy Premier in the Higashi-Kuni Cabinet, to draft proposals 
for constitutional reform. Konoye’s record as three times Pre- 
mier during Japan’s career of aggression and head of the wartime 
totalitarian party aroused sharp criticism in the American, and 
even in the Japanese, press. On November 1, Allied Headquarters 
stated that, since the fall of the Higashi-Kuni Cabinet, Konoye 
had no connection with constitutional revision in so far as the 
occupation authorities were concerned, and further stated that he 
had not been selected for the task by General MacArthur. On 
November 22 Konoye made his report to the Emperor. His pro- 
posals, which were very conservative, included lessening of the 
Emperor’s powers and increasing those of the Diet. It is now 
generally recognized that Konoye was not the right man to draft 
a democratic constitution for Japan. 

A second plan for revision is being drafted by Juji Matsumoto, 
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Minister without Portfolio in the Shidehara Cabinet. Late in 
November 1945 he told the House of Peers that no constitutional 
amendments were needed, and that Japan’s acceptance of the 
Potsdam terms did not obligate her to change her constitution. 
This is evidence enough that Matsumoto, like Konoye, favors 
limiting revisions to the minimum demanded by the Allies. 

Proposals for the most extensive changes in the constitution 
hitherto recommended by any Japanese group, except the Com- 
munists, were brought forward on December 28 by a nonofficial 
committee of educators and jurists. Their revision would strip 
the Emperor of all political power and limit his activities to 
“ceremonial functions of the state.” His prerogatives would be 
transferred to the Diet, and final responsibility for administrative 
functions would rest with the Cabinet. In summary, the effect of 
the proposed reforms would be the transfer of sovereignty from 
the Emperor to the people, through their elected representatives. 

These recommendations, while without authority, are a step 
in the right direction. It is to be hoped that some democratic 
means, such as a constitutional convention, will be found to carry 
out the task on behalf of the Japanese people, with the guidance 
and supervision of Allied authorities on constitutional law. 


SHAKING UP THE BUREAUCRATS 
While the all-important job of constitutional revision still hangs 
fire, changes and reforms in the executive departments are being 
planned by the Japanese government. Widespread dissatisfaction 
with “bureaucratic” administration has been expressed in the 
Japanese press. Among other charges the existing organization 
has been called unresponsive to present conditions, and hidebound 
by tradition and routine. On January 4, 1946, General MacArthur 
ordered the Japanese government to dissolve all ultranationalist, 
terrorist, and militarist groups or societies and to oust from public 
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office and influence persons who “deceived and misled the people 
of Japan into embarking on world conquest.” This order will 
affect hundreds of high-ranking government officials and may be 
applied to most of the members of the present Diet, preventing 
their re-election in 1946. 

As the Allied Command has broken off all Japanese diplomatic 
ties with neutral countries, it seems probable that the Foreign 
Ministry will be abolished. The War and Navy Ministries were 
abolished on December 1, their remaining duties being taken 
over by “Demobilization Ministries” to be staffed entirely by 


civilians. 
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The dreaded “thought police,” whose prying censorship and 
frequent brutal handling of suspects penetrated all classes of 
Japanese society and all departments of the nation’s life, have 
been abolished. The national police force is being reduced in 
size; over 5,000 men have been disarmed and retired. Brigadier 
General Elliot R. Thorpe, Chief of Allied Counter-Intelligence, 
has issued a sharp warning to the effect that police must act as 
servants of the people and must be trained “to keep order by 
wisdom ard example, rather than by force, intimidation, and in- 
human prison conditions,” 


AT THE GRASS ROOTS 

Japanese government at the community level has been little dis- 
cussed; but, because it touches all the people directly, its reform 
is as necessary as dramatic changes in Tokyo. In the past, local 
politics have presented interesting contrasts. A rude approxima- 
tion of democracy in village government, with elected mayors 
and local councils, was overshadowed by the authority of prefec- 
tural and regional officials appointed by the all-powerful Home 
Ministry of the central government. The town, village, and rural 
gendarmerie, like all Japanese police, were under the same Min- 
istry. When differences occurred between representatives of the 
Emperor and the local functionaries chosen by the people, the 
village officials bowed to authority. 

A bill which is to be introduced to the new Diet to be elected 
in 1946, would make prefectural and regional offices elective in- 
stead of appointive. If it becomes law, an important step will have 
been taken toward introducing democracy into Japan, 


THE NEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
The importance of replacing Japan’s undemocratic constitution 
with a new or drastically revised blueprint for government can 
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scarcely be overemphasized. But putting up the structure pictured 
in the blueprint is work for the Japanese people and their lead- 
ers. For some years to come the development of democratic 
political institutions will depend upon two important factors. The 
first of these is the leadership and public support of the various 
parties now arising to grasp at power. The second is the attitude 
of Allied occupation authorities toward these factions—which 
will be encouraged, discouraged, ignored, or suppressed? 


THE OLD ORDER 
In reviewing the current contenders for political leadership, it is 
helpful to consider first who were the rulers of Japan before the 
surrender. The men making up the groups which led the nation 
along the road of aggression and war have many qualities which 
equip them for survival, not the least of which are adaptability 
and resourcefulness. 

The four most important elements in Japan’s ruling class were: 
(1) high ranking officers in the army and navy, (2) financiers 
and industrialists, (3) the court nobility and aristocratic land- 
owners, and (4) politicians and career bureaucrats. Naturally, 
these divisions were not clear-cut but overlapped somewhat, as 
they did in Germany. One man could be a Prince of the Imperial 
blood, a Field Marshal and a large investor. The titled nobility 
is composed of aristocrats descended from Japan’s feudal clan 
leaders and counts or barons of more recent vintage, who won 
their titles through wealth and political influence. 

The history of the past twenty years demonstrates that these 
four groups have not consistently presented a united front. After 
the First World War, the big businessmen gained in power and 
prestige. With the coming of the depression of 1929 the mili- 
tarists used popular unrest, especially in the armed forces, as an 
instrument for securing increased control over the government. 
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In the past, many American writers and diplomatists have rep- 
resented Japan’s fire-eating generals and great capitalists as oppo- 
nents. In a sense, this is correct; but it must be remembered that 
they disagreed on means rather than on ends. Both factions 
wanted to make Japan the dominant power in the Far East; but 
the businessmen and other “moderates” would have preferred 
to get what they wanted by economic and political penetration 
if possible, with war as a last resort. 


WAR IS GOOD BUSINESS 

When the militarists had their way and forced the nation into 
war with China in 1937 and with the Allies in 1941, their initial 
successes convinced many industrialists, titled aristocrats, and 
government officials that war did pay big dividends. Some of the 
“moderates” climbed willingly aboard the army band wagon, won 
by the reality of vast wartime profits and the promise of the loot 
of Asia and the Pacific. Others followed because their necks and 
their fortunes depended on their compliance. 

We can expect that even in defeat the strongly entrenched 
members of Japan’s ruling class will fight with all the resources 
at their command to maintain their dominant position. The mili- 
tarists, such as survive the roundup of suspected war criminals, 
will have to go underground, at least for the duration of Allied 
control. 

But the anti-democratic forces, while cautious in most of their 
public statements, have shown their hands quite plainly in the 
political field. 


OLD PARTIES—NEW NAMES 
The two chief pre-war parties, Setywkai and Minseito, have been 
generally identified with the great business monopolies, the first 
with the firm of Mitsui, the second with the Mitsubishi interests. 
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Both parties disbanded in 1940 and were replaced by the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association, Japan’s wartime totalitarian party. 

In the wake of the surrender new parties sprang up like weeds. 
Although they number nearly a hundred, only half a dozen are 
strong enough in numbers or influence to merit consideration in 
this brief survey. Remnants of the Seiyukai and Minseito have 
united to form the so-called Progressive Party (Shimpoto) which 
in December was still the strongest faction numerically in the 
Diet. Its leadership, made up of old-line professional politicans, 
has suffered more severely than any other group from the blows 
aimed by the occupation authorities at the militarists. It is prob- 
able that most of the “Progressives” now holding Diet seats will 
be disqualified in the coming election; and several prominent 
members of the party have been arrested as war criminals. In 
spite of lip-service to the aims of the Allied authorities, this party 
is known to represent a die-hard conservative attitude toward 
social and economic reforms, and its platform calls for an “un- 
qualified defense of Tenno” (the Imperial system). 


MODERATES AND SOCIALISTS 

The Liberal Party (Jiyuto) draws its strength from the personal 
leadership of Ichiro Hatoyama, a political opportunist and one 
of the more moderate former leaders of the Seiyukai Party. The 
Jiyuto may be regarded as an attempt to revive the Seiyukai 
under a new name, and with a platform acceptable to the occu- 
pation authorities. The “Liberals” have declared for conforming 
closely with the Potsdam terms, a system of representative gov- 
ernment under the Emperor, Japan’s early admission to the United 
Nations, woman’s suffrage, increased power for the lower house 
of the Diet, and the integrity of private property. 

One of the chief causes of the fog that obscures current poli- 
tics in Japan is the absence of clearly defined policies on the part 
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of most of the new-born parties. Such factions as the Liberals 
and the Central Party (Chuoto) raise the banner of “democratic 
principles”; but their leadership of pre-war political hacks and 
opportunists suggests that their democracy is of recent and doubt- 


ful vintage. 

Even though the Social Democrats (Shakaito) are split into a 
left and a right wing, they show some promise of rivaling the 
Progressives as the strongest faction in the next Diet. The present 
Socialist Party has its roots in the pre-war Proletarian and Social 
Mass parties, both of which had a fairly creditable record of anti- 
militarism. Leaders of the conservative wing are the Christian 
socialist Toyohiko Kagawa, and the elderly Isoo Abe and Bunji 
Suzuki. The left wing of the Social Democrats is headed by 
Kanju Kato, anti-militarist editor and labor leader. This faction 
is moderate in its socialist program, which calls for popular self- 
government in line with the Potsdam declaration, government 
control of big business, the nationalization of certain key indus- 
tries and utilities, unemployment compensation, and fundamental 
agrarian reforms. 


THE COMMUNISTS—NIPPON STYLE 
The Japanese Communist Party, like the Social Democrats, has 
been quick to take advantage of the political void created by the 
weakening of the Progressives. The Communists and some left- 
wing Social Democrats favor the formation of a popular front; 
but the more cautious elements among the Socialists are afraid 
to commit their party to such an alliance. 

The Communists are fortunate in having such youthful and 
vigorous leaders as Sanzo Nosaka, who has been working with 
the Chinese Communists under the “party name” of Susumu 
Okano. Starting with about two hundred members, the party 
has grown in numbers and influence. Its announced program is 
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aimed at meeting acute current problems, such as unemployment, 
labor’s low wages and bad working conditions, shortages in food 
and housing, the rising cost of living, and high taxes imposed 
on industrial workers and farmers. The Communists, who are 
well aware of the conservatism of the Japanese masses, are call- 
ing for constitutional reform and correction of social and eco- 
nomic abuses by legal means, rather than by revolutionary action, 


WILL THE ALLIED COMMAND TAKE SIDES? 

In approaching the problem of which party or parties will have 
Allied support, we have a guide in definite official statements, such 
as the basic policy quoted on pages 26-27. Liberal tendencies and 
all democratic parties are to be encouraged. The Japanese govern- 
ment has been ordered to remove all barriers to freedom of reli- 
gion, speech, and the press. Any attempt on the part of reaction- 
ary groups to interfere with liberal movements will be suppressed. 
One of the directives guiding General MacArthur states that 
“changes in the direction of modifying authoritarian tendencies 
of the government are to be permitted and favored.” 

Our intention, as announced by the State Department, is 
use the existing form of government in Japan, not to support it.” 
This obviously leaves a wide latitude of interpretation to General 
MacArthur on the question of how he will act if violence de- 
velops between the present government and revolutionary groups, 
or between factions. 
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A TRIAL OF DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 
The men at Allied Headquarters and all Japanese political fac- 
tions are looking ferward, with hope or misgivings, to the com- 
ing election. The election was originally scheduled for January 
but has been postponed to April 10, 1946, to give all parties, 
and especially the newly formed parties professing democratic 
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principles, a chance to develop their campaigns. Even a few 
weeks’ postponement will provide valuable opportunities for the 
occupation authorities and the more democratic-minded Japa- 
nese to acquaint the people with the issues to be decided and 
their responsibilities as voters in what may be Japan’s first free 
election. A national election early in 1946 might have the unde- 
sirable outcome of a sweeping victory for old-line politicians 


representing the same ultraconservative forces which dominated 
Japan’s pre-surrender government. Postponement to later in the 
year will probably increase the chances of the new and weak 
democratic parties. 

Perhaps the most important measure passed by the eighty- 
ninth Diet session of November 26-December 19, 1945, is the elec- 
toral reform law, which provides that a// men and women twenty 
years of age and over may vote. Forty-two million will have the 
right to cast a ballot, as opposed to about twelve million men vot- 
ing in past elections. Reform of the House of Peers, promised by 
the present government, will have to wait until after the election 
of the new Diet. Proposals for changing the highly restrictive 
selection of members of the upper house will be introduced at this 
time. 

Many observers in Tokyo who have long-term experience in 
Japanese politics do not expect the government of Premier Shide- 
hara to survive the coming election. Considerable surprise was 
expressed in both Japanese and Allied circles that the present 
Cabinet should have been able to weather the storm of the 
November-December 1945 Diet session. The Premier, a venerable 
“moderate” statesman who replaced Prince Higashi-Kuni on 
October 5, 1945, was chosen as a safe pilot for the difficult early 
months of the occupation. He was supposed by the Japanese to be 
acceptable to the Allied authorities. 

Shidehara has tried conscientiously to get along with his new 
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masters and at the same time to avoid offending the Japanese 
upper and middle classes. But both his physical and his political 
strength are limited. The result has been a lukewarm response to 
General MacArthur’s reform orders and failure to deal effectively 


with Japan’s post-war economic crisis. 
































4. Japan's Economy—Wreckage & Salvage 


We have two major economic objectives which to some extent 
conflict with each other. First, we propose to transform Japan's 
industry and trade so that the launching of another war will be 
impossible. Second, we plan to give the Japanese the opportunity 
to rebuild their economy so that the peacetime requirements of 
the population may be met. 

Before discussing these aims and the means of achieving them, 
it may be well to look briefly at Japan’s economic pattern as it 
was before it began to crack under the stress of total war. 

Throughout her recent history Japan’s lack of raw materials has 
been her outstanding weakness. And yet, with limited natural 
resources and starting from almost medieval conditions in the 
seventies and eighties, the Japanese developed in a few decades 
into the strongest nation, industrially and financially, in the Far 
East, a formidable competitor in shipping and world commerce 
with the Western powers. It is one of the major tragedies of our 
century that Japan should have squandered all this intelligence, 
energy and talent in an attempt to conquer and enslave her neigh- 
bors. 

From the Meiji Restoration in 1868 down to the present, the 
economic control of the nation has been in the hands of a small 
number of aristocrats and big businessmen. Just as the political 
“reforms” of the Emperor Meiji clothed the old despotic prin- 
ciples of government in new forms and new titles, so were the 
great nobles transformed almost overnight from feudal lords into 
large-scale landlords and financiers. Their vassals, it is true, became 
small landowners; but the newfound freedom left their actual 
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condition unimproved. Droughts, taxation, and manipulated 
prices nibbled away at the farmers’ small holdings, until as early 
as 1892 nearly 4o per cent of the usable farm land was worked 
by tenants. Japanese agriculture is intensive, in that almost every 
square foot of arable land is under cultivation. But it was and is 
lacking in the modern scientific techniques and cooperative organ- 
izations found in more advanced countries. As population in- 
creased, the farming areas became overcrowded, making a large 
supply of cheap labor available to industry. 

Much of Japan’s amazing industrial development was a hard 
and shining crust covering primitive conditions. Great factories 
equipped with the latest machine tools stood side by side with 
cottage industries employing from two to a dozen workers. Rela- 
tionships between employer and employee were still on a paternal- 
istic basis in many modern plants. Wages were strikingly low 
compared with other industrial countries, though higher than 
elsewhere in the Far East. Much of Japan’s rapid development and 
expansion can be attributed to the combination of Western stand- 
ards of efficiency with an Oriental standard of living. 

Burt peasants who were barely able to feed their families, and 
workers earning a few cents a day, were not able to buy much of 
the flood of goods turned out by the factories. Of necessity, 
Japan came to depend more and more upon foreign trade. 

At first, capital was lacking for large-scale development. But 
here the Imperial government, which could command such 
wealth as there was, stepped in and nursed along the infant indus- 
tries until they were able to stand alone. The First World War, 
in which Japan sold heavily to the Allies and suffered no losses, 
brought a flood tide of prosperity. 

By 1920 the big business combines had grown beyond the need 
of subsidies and were no longer dependent upon the good will of 
politicians and bureaucrats. Indeed, as their control of the two 
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major parties showed, they could purchase politicians by the 
score. The close tie-up between government and big business had 
enabled the most powerful firms to become monopolies, often 
uniting, under one board of directors, the functions of banking, 
manufacturing, and commerce. 

Blood ties in Japan are very strong; large families, or rather 
clans, comprising hundreds of individuals, acted cooperatively 
under elders who were their recognized leaders. Half a dozen 
powerful families dominated vast business enterprises: the Mitsui, 
Yasuda, and Sumitomo families controlled the firms known by 
those names; the Iwasaki family, the Mitsubishi interests, and so 
on. These are the much discussed Zaibatsu, whose strangle hold 
on Japan’s economic life we are pledged to break. The Mitsui 
combine was closely associated with the army; the Mitsubishi 
with the navy and the merchant marine. 

By 1925, leading industrialists and financiers held important 
posts in the government. The very limited parliamentary system 
provided by the Japanese Constitution suited their needs, and the 
Diet’s gains in influence fronr 1920 to 1931 reflected the growing 
power of the Zaibatsu rather than the development of real democ- 
racy in Japan. Big business favored a moderate foreign policy, 
chiefly because they feared war with the great powers and desired 
economic, rather than military, conquest of East Asia and the 
Pacific islands. 

The depression of 1930 hit Japan hard, especially in her foreign 
commerce. In two years her export-import trade was cut almost 
in half. Unemployment and suffering among workers and peasants 
led to widespread discontent with the leadership of the “moder- 
ates.” Their rivals for control of the government, fascists of the 
stamp of Tojo and Araki, saw their opportunity. Their first major 
stroke was the seizure of Manchuria in 1931; their second, the 
war with China, launched in 1937. 
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With the growing militarism of the thirties, Japan’s financial 
and industrial structure underwent transformation into a war 
economy. Emphasis shifted from silk, textiles, and other con- 
sumers’ goods to iron, steel, and machinery. This change meant 
more guns and even less rice for Japan’s farmers and factory 
workers. From Pearl Harbor to the surrender, the war is esti- 
mated to have cost Japan $13,000,000,000, a staggering sum for 
a country whose total budget is only about $900,000,000 per year. 

Political rivalry between capitalists and militarists should not be 
interpreted as irreconcilable enmity. Large profits from war con- 
tracts and the promise of greatly extended markets, free of West- 
ern competition, looked very enticing to the Zaibatsu. After the 
spectacular army victories of 1941 and early 1942, most of the 
businessmen who had been reluctant to support the war effort 
put aside their doubts and took what they could in profits and loot. 

Occupied China and the areas seized in Japan’s drive to the 
south offered vast opportunities for industrial and commercial 
expansion. Hundreds of thousands of slave laborers, forcibly re- 
cruited in Korea and China by representatives of the Zaibatsu, 
were rented to mine operators and other employers in Japan. 
The government-sponsored drug traffic on the Asiatic mainland 
served the double purpose of corrupting the Chinese and lining 
the pockets of profiteers. In October 1945, it was estimated that 
the stamping out of Japan’s drug traffic had cut off go per cent of 
the world’s supply of illegal opium. 

When the time came for fixing the responsibility for Japanese 
aggression, the names of some of Japan’s business leaders stood 
high on the lists of suspected war criminals. 


LIQUIDATING THE ZAIBATSU 
Step by step the Allied Command has moved to break up the 
economic empire of the Zaibatsu. The first move was to enforce 
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the provision of the policy statement of September 6, 1945, which 
forbids the producing, developing, or maintaining of all forms 
of arms, ammunition or implements of war, naval vessels, and air- 
craft. This program involves the reduction or elimination of in- 
dustries keyed to a war economy, such as iron and steel, certain 
chemicals, machine tools, and electrical or automotive equipment. 

This work is well under way, but its completion will take many 
months. Naturally, no implements of war have been turned out 
since the surrender, and Japanese aviation, including all civil 
aviation, was wiped out by the end of 1945. Such merchant ships 
as remain are under Allied control. Larger ocean-going vessels are 
being used for the repatriation of Japanese troops and displaced 
civilians, or to transport vital food and fuel supplies. 

Another important move in closing out this economic empire 
was the lopping off of the tentacles of Japanese financial activities 
abroad. Allied directives have forbidden import and export of 
foreign exchange; forbidden foreign exchange transactions within 
Japan; closed banks controlled by the economic imperialists and 
ordered seizure of their assets; forbidden commercial communica- 
tions from Japan to the outside world; ordered seizure of govern- 
ment hoards of precious metals; directed the government to report 
within go days all foreign exchange assets, including private hold- 
ings and foreign properties of the Imperial household. The Em- 
peror’s large holdings in twenty-nine firms make him one of the 
Zaibatsu’s major investors. 

Late in October the leading Zaibatsz, seeing the writing on the 
wall, made gestures toward voluntary dissolution. These pro- 
posals, the sincerity of which was open to question, were coun- 
tered by General MacArthur when, on November 6, he an- 
nounced that all the great family combines would be broken up 
to “aid Japanese economic development along peaceful, demo- 
cratic lines.” Twenty-one major banks and development com- 
panies are slated for permanent liquidation. 
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The government was ordered to dissolve the four largest firms 
and to eliminate their controls of finance and industry. General 
MacArthur further instructed the government to set up a hold- 
ing company liquidation commission to direct the dissolution, 
under Allied supervision, and warned that all policies and per- 
sonnel must have his approval. All securities owned by holding 
companies or other “evidences of ownership or control” must be 
transferred to the new commission, after which all holding com- 
panies’ directors and officials must resign. All members of the 
families which control the four leading monopolies must give up 
their offices in the firms and must cease to exercise any influence 
in their management. This is the first step in the Allied Com- 
mand’s plan for dissolving these great concentrations of wealth. 

To prevent the rise of any similar combines, the Japanese gov- 
ernment must repeal laws which have encouraged them and enact 
new legislation to prevent monopoly and foster business oppor- 
tunities on a competitive basis. If these orders are faithfully car- 
ried out, there may be hope for what the Allied Commander 
defines as “wider distribution of income and ownership of the 
means of production and trade in Japan.” 

The same sweeping order called for steps to “terminate and 
prohibit Japanese participation in private international cartels or 
other restrictive private international contracts or arrangements.” 

Late in November 1945, all subsidy payments by the govern- 
mient to private industry, and the payment of war indemnities 
were stopped. The blocking of subsidies, which have supported 
industries geared for war production, will save the government 
over $469,000,000 annually. 


ORDER OUT OF FINANCIAL CHAOS 
Early in December, a survey of production, equipment, assets, 
ownership, and transactions in twenty-three major industries was 
completed at the direction of Ambassador Pauley, reparations 
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chief. This inventory was needed as a basis for further action in 
disentangling Japan’s wrecked economy. 

A number of other significant steps have been taken, or are 
projected, to weaken the Zaibatsu further and put the country’s 
finances in a healthier condition: (1) a war-profits tax of 100 per 
cent, which will really take the profit out of war for the firms 
which grew fat on government contracts; (2) a tax on capital 
amounting in some instances to as much as 70 per cent; and (3) 
a new currency issue sometime in the spring, which would force 
all hoardings out of hiding when the present inflated yen cur- 
rency is retired, and assure the government of full tax collection 
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at a time when it desperately needs money to meet the costs of 
occupation, civilian relief, and, perhaps, reparation payments. 

Another move to strengthen the government financially was the 
abolition of military pensions, which would have absorbed 15 per 
cent of the national revenues in 1946. In place of these payments 
to ex-soldiers and their families, Allied Headquarters proposes a 
general social security system to meet the needs of all who merit 
aid, regardless of military service. An exception is made in favor 
of demobilized men receiving disability pensions. 


REVIVING ORGANIZED LABOR 

The birth of the labor movement in Japan coincides with the rise 
of industry during the 18go’s. The record of Japanese trade 
unionism is a depressing but heroic story of the struggles of a 
handful of courageous men and women, often crushed between a 
despotic government and grasping employers above, and the 
apathy of the tradition-bound masses below. The picture of the 
Japanese often presented to Americans, a docile people 100 per 
cent loyal to the Emperor and accepting privation without ques- 
tion, is a misleading oversimplification. Japan has known strikes, 
peasant revolts, hunger marchers, and anti-government demon- 
strations by workers and students. Because of the suppression of 
labor unions which actually dared to demand better wages, 
shorter hours, and improved working conditions, militant labor 
was forced to turn to politics as the only field in which it could 
put up a fight. Police interference, and the abundant supply of 
cheap labor from rural areas kept even the surviving unions from 
gaining numerical strength. No more than 8 per cent of all 
workers in industry were organized before the war. 

Better days lie ahead. In December 1945 the Diet passed legis- 
lation removing restrictions on the organization of labor and the 
free assertion of their rights by workers. Even though the Jabor 
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leaders now emerging from jail or exile are of the political left, 
their demands are modest, judged by American standards: an 
eight-hour day, a six-day week, improved working conditions and 
pay, freedom of the press, speech, and organization, and freedom 
to picket and strike. 

Reports from Tokyo picture the labor movement spreading 
and gaining power, with its chief objective the formation of a 
national federation of labor. Strikes are not only possible in 
present-day Japan—they are actually occurring and several have 
ended in the achievement of the workers’ demands. 


WILL THE JAPANESE STARVE? 
There are between five and six million Japanese still to be repatri- 
ated from East Asia and the Pacific area. Most of the 2,400,000 
Koreans now in Japan, about half of whom were brought in 
during the war as slave labor, will probably want to return to 
their homeland. It is estimated that, when the reshuffling of dis- 
placed persons is over, Japan’s population will be about 75,000,- 
ooo. In the past birth control was actively discouraged by the 
militarists and super-patriots, who favored intensive breeding of 
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soldiers and colonists for Greater East Asia. The revival of birth 
control has been proposed to meet the problems created by 
shrunken territory and food shortages. But the Japanese have a 
high birth rate, and the population, which has doubled since 
1875, will probably go on growing, although more slowly than in 
prosperous years. 

The problem of how these increasing millions will live falls into 
two phases: plans for the future, and immediate necessities in 
food, fuel, and housing for the months ahead. Viewed in terms of 
years, the prospect is far from hopeless. 

Between 4o and 50 per cent of the population is employed in 
agriculture; perhaps a larger proportion can be if schemes for 
increasing the amount of arable land are realized. Only about 20 
per cent of the country’s total area can be cultivated at present. 
A proposed five-year reclamation program would provide 3,900,- 
ooo additional acres and is aimed at making the home islands self- 
sustaining, or nearly so, in food. Allied Headquarters will see to it 
that this added acreage will go to landless peasants and demobil- 
ized soldiers, rather than to the “tenth of one per cent” of the 
landowners who already hold more than one hundred acres each. 

The small farmer has carried more than his share of the burden 
of Japan’s wars. His sons make up the bulk of the conscript 
army; his daughters have tended machines in wartime industry 
for a few cents a day and their keep. High taxes, a crushing 
weight of debt accumulated in bad years, and the government's 
fixed-price purchase of his crop have left the peasant barely 
enough to eat and a thatched roof in exchange for his dawn-to- 
dusk labor. As a first step in rebuilding Japan’s rural economy 
the Allied Command instructed the government to prepare a com- 
plete report on “farm tenancy, farm indebtedness, farm credit and 
interest rates, farm loans, rentals, taxes, and the cost of farm 
supplies.” 
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On December 10, 1945, an Allied directive abolished absentee 
landlordship, affecting about 10,000 landowners, and provided 
that millions of small farmers should be permitted to buy land at 
low, long-term rates. The proposed capital levy tax may force 
the sale of many large estates and thus bring thousands of acres 
of good land, now merely ornamental park, under productive cul- 
tivation, 


BUT WHAT ABOUT TODAY? 

Promising though these plans may be, they will not put rice in 
empty stomachs or heat icy homes before spring. Even the prob- 
lem of food is less pressing than that of coal. Railroads, which dis- 
tribute vital supplies, must be kept running and essential public 
utilities must operate. At present less than half enough coal to 
meet the nation’s minimum needs is being mined, and small stock- 
piles are vanishing. Schedules of coal production set by the Shide- 
hara government are considerably below the amounts considered 
feasible by the occupation authorities. Allied officers of the 
natural resources section have done their best to restore produc- 
tion, but the problem of labor is yet to be solved. Korean miners 
who, quite understandably, refuse to mine coal for the Japanese, 
must be repatriated before they can be replaced with native labor. 
Charcoal (Japan’s chief household fuel) is equally scarce. Un- 
heated homes, and the lack of clothing and fuel, are contributing 
to the spread of sickness, especially pulmonary diseases. 

Estimates of the 1945 rice crop vary from 8 to 23 per cent 
below normal. In recent years, Japan has depended upon im- 
porting about a quarter of her rice. Opinions differ as to just how 
bad the food shortage is. A great deal depends upon whether the 
present state of the country is compared with its own past or with 
the present condition of China or the Philippines. Japan’s stand- 
ard of living has always been low compared with ours, but it was 
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the highest in the Orient. A sharp drop in any nation’s consump- 
tion means suffering, and suffering means social unrest. 

The present government under Premier Shidehara has been 
vacillating and ineffectual in dealing with the crisis. A badly 
organized distribution and price control system is partly to blame. 
Official reports on available supplies have been conflicting and 
unsatisfactory. The government complains that the peasants are 
hoarding their crops; but the farmers of the Kyoto district reply 
that they cannot deliver more foodstuffs because the warehouses 
are already full of thousands of bushels of rice which the govern- 
ment has failed to distribute. General MacArthur has warned the 
Japanese that if they cannot devise a workable system for handling 
food the occupation forces will do it for them. Allied pressure has 
also been applied to increase production in the important fisheries 
industry, which has been somewhat apathetic in making the best 
of its present fishing grounds, manpower, and equipment. 

Both the government and crowds of hunger marchers have peti- 
tioned Allied Headquarters to permit the importation of about 
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4,000,000 tons of food, for which the Japanese claim they are will- 
ing to pay cash. Allied authorities, however, have pointed out that 
the Japanese are probably averaging better than the 1500 calories 
per day on which some European countries must exist. Japan will 
have to wait her turn while Allied officials plan to meet the needs 
of a hungry world. 


RECONVERSION OF INDUSTRY 

Hard though the lot of Japan’s farmers may be, it is the people 
crowded into industrial areas who face the worst immediate prob- 
lems. Seven million men are being demobilized and agriculture 
can absorb only a part of them. The Japanese middle class is 
small; competition for white-collar jobs and in the professions 
was bitterly keen even before the war. Emigration or employ- 
ment in foreign trade are, for the time being, out of the question. 
Practically all the nonagricultural population must be employed 
in industry or receive relief if they are to live. 

For a time a job shortage is inevitable. On December 1, 1945, 
there were 3,337,000 unemployed, as compared with 744,000 on 
May 1, 1945. The Japanese government is opposed to any form of 
dole for the unemployed and prefers a program of public works. 
However, in compliance with General MacArthur’s directive of 
December 13, to care for the needy, the Welfare Minister has out- 
lined a $13,300,000 relief program for the unemployed war suf- 
ferers and repatriates. 

But such measures are subsidiary to the main goal—revived 
production of peacetime goods. The lack of domestic markets has 
in the past been one of Japan’s chief drives toward economic im- 
perialism. A remedy for this situation may lie in encouraging her 
to develop full production of consumers’ goods and to build a 
home market by distributing a larger proportion of the national 
income to workers and peasants. 
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But hundreds of bombed plants must be completely rebuilt and 
thousands of others must be repaired before the minimum needs 
of the population can be met. Shortly after the surrender an 
average estimate of production in five major industries showed it 
to be only 31 per cent of normal. As early as October, recon- 
verted plants were beginning to turn out a trickle of badly 
needed goods, such as inexpensive clothing, kitchen utensils, and 
electrical fixtures. During the war, orders were issued to convert 
much of the nation’s mulberry acreage (supporting silkworms) to 
human food crops, crippling the once-rich silk industry. This was 
stopped by U. S. authorities before it became serious. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

Japan’s war industries are smashed. But what of our permitting 
Japan to recover at least a part of her non-war production and 
trade, as promised in Paragraph 11 of the Potsdam terms? 

Economists agree that a Japan with industries permanently 
crippled and entirely deprived of overseas commerce might 
seriously retard recovery throughout East Asia. The products of 
Japan’s shops and factories will be needed in the rebuilding of 
China, and the Chinese will receive part of the reparations due 
them in the form of machine tools and manufactured goods. If 
Japan is permitted to redevelop the harmless part of her peace- 
time industry and trade, she will be able not only to feed her own 
population, but also to supply the peoples of the Far East with 
merchandise manufactured at a price they can afford to pay. 

Commerce Minister Ogasawara has estimated that Japan will 
require five years to restore “normal” industrial production. In 
view of the loss ef her overseas empire, reparations payments, 
and continued control of industry by the occupation authorities, 
this sounds like whistling in the graveyard. Japan is not econom- 
ically in a class with defeated Germany. The Germans still oc- 
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cupy the economic heart of a continent and possess important raw 
materials. But Japan, without Korea, Formosa, and Manchuria, is 
permanently weakened, as Britain would be without her empire. 


HOW WILL JAPAN PAY DAMAGES? 

While there is no question in Allied circles about Japan’s moral 
duty to pay the costs of her aggression, it is clear that she will 
not be able to. Early in November President Truman sent Am- 
bassador Edwin W. Pauley to the Far East to develop a program 
for exacting reparations from Japan. Guided by his experience in 
Germany, where he prepared the reparations plan adopted at the 
Berlin conference, Mr. Pauley and his staff have worked in close 
cooperation with Allied Headquarters in Tokyo. 

After a survey covering the home islands and areas on the 
Asiatic mainland, Ambassador Pauley returned to Washington in 
mid-December, convinced that of an estimated $100,000,000,000 
United States war expenditure this country would be fortunate to 
recover $1,000,000,000 in Japanese assets. Indeed, it is doubtful 
that Japan will be able to pay the full cost of occupation, esti- 
mated at $2,200,000 per day. This obligation will take priority 
over reparations, as will also the cost of certain “necessary im- 
ports” (largely food). When these demands are met, there will 
not be a great deal left in Japan which the United States would 
accept as reparations. 

But there are other claimants whose need is greater than ours. 
Mr. Paul V. McNutt, High Commissioner to the Philippines, has 
stated that the United States will claim reparations on behalf of 
the Philippine Republic. Mr. Pauley, with whom Mr. McNutt 
conferred, declared that the Islands “need almost everything.” 
Many observers feel that China, the greatest sufferer, merits first 
consideration. Extensive Japanese installations in areas which 
revert to China under the surrender terms are being taken over 
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by the Central Chinese government. Japan p/oper will be stripped 
of almost all of her chemical, steel and shipbuilding capacity, and 
half of her electric power and machine tool industries. Destruc- 
tion of Japan’s military potential is not the only object; much of 
the usable equipment will be shipped to China and the Philipp.ues. 
This machinery is not needed for Japanese peacetime economy. 
In spite of the war’s destruction, there still remains more heavy 
industry than was ever used in making the goods of peace. 

Mr. Pauley has stated that in his opinion Russia is entitled to 
little if any indemnity for her brief participation in the Pacific 
war. The Russians, needless to say, do not agree. It is alleged that 
they have already removed much industrial equipment from 
Korea and Manchuria. It is, of course, understood that the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Pauley and his collaborators are subject to re- 
view by the Far Eastern Commission and its participating govern- 
ments. 

In the meantime, all Japanese public wealth in the form of gold 
and other precious metals is being held in the San Francisco Mint 
pending decisions as to its disposal. The total of these and other 
assets frozen in Allied countries may appear large, but at the most 
they would pay for only a year or two of the occupation. For 
example, Hirohito’s much-discussed personal fortune, estimated 
at $100,000,000, would meet the cost of maintaining our troops 
in Japan for just 45 days. 
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5. Shaping the Mind of Japan 


Japan has had an educational system based on American and 
German models for about seventy years. The government of the 
Emperor Meiji, grandfather of Hirohito, placed a high value upon 
public education, from primary school through the university. 
His Imperial Rescript on Education, issued in 1890, has been the 
basic code for Japanese educators. The advocates of extreme 
nationalism and militarism have found its provisions a help rather 
than a hindrance in preparing the youth of the nation for war. 
The rescript emphasizes individual morality, intellectual at- 
tainments, and public service, but always within limitations im- 
posed by complete submission to the state. “Offer yourselves 
the Emperor commands, “and thus 


’ 


courageously to the State,’ 
guard and maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial Throne coeval 
with heaven and earth. So shall ye not only be Our good and 
faithful subjects, but render illustrious the best traditions of your 
forefathers.” The Imperial Rescript was designed to check the 
growth of foreign influence on Japanese education. In spite of 
successive waves of new ideas and theories from abroad, reac- 
tionary officials were able to combat them with the weapon of the 
venerated Emperor Meiji’s proclamation. 


ONE PICTURE—MANY PRINTS 
The outstanding organizational feature of the state-controlled 
system of education is its centralization. As Mr. Wilfrid Fleisher 
has very effectively expressed it: “The government provides an 
official negative from which millions of prints are made.” The 
Ministry of Education in Tokyo has branches in all the major 
divisions, called prefectures, in Japan, which in turn maintain 
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bureaus in all towns and municipalities. The system provides for 
primary schools, six years of compulsory education for boys and 
girls; high schools; and universities and teachers’ colleges. This 
program has been supplemented by schools maintained in con- 
junction with the young men’s and women’s associations; a few 
fashionable schools for the children of the nobility; and schools 
and colleges supported by the Christian churches. 

Female education beyond elementary school has been neglected 
by the government in conformity with women’s subordinate posi- 
tion in Japan. The girls’ high schools, numbering about a thou- 
sand before the war, were largely finishing schools for the daugh- 
ters of the more prosperous families. 

Japanese statements considerably overrate the effectiveness of 
their educational system in claiming that more than g5 per cent of 
the people are literate. Elementary school graduates are supposed 
to know three thousand of the five to six thousand Chinese char- 
acters actually used in writing the Japanese language. As a matter 
of fact, most Japanese probably know only about a thousand. 
Newspapers must use hiragana, a system of simple characters 
representing the sounds of syllables, alongside the difficult Chinese 
characters in order to make the news intelligible to most of their 
readers, A recent survey by Japanese and Allied educators indi- 
cates that only about 14 per cent of the people are able to read 
an entire newspaper with ease. 


EDUCATION FOR DEATH 
Japanese schooling is Spartan and highly competitive. Classrooms 
are often cold, lunches are meager, and pupils are expected to 
clean up their own buildings and grounds. Discipline is strict, but 
corporal punishment is seldom used. Emphasis is placed on “char- 
acter training” and “ethics,” with special attention to cooperation, 
self-sacrifice, frugality, and uncomplaining acceptance of hard- 
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ship and discomfort. Sports consisted largely of military drills 
and exercises. 

Patriotism, Japanese style, permeates all learning. Until recent 
reforms were put into effect, the teaching of history, literature, 
and social science was closely linked with Japan’s “unique mis- 
sion” and reverence for the throne. Portraits of the Emperor and 
Empress are kept in all school buildings, usually in a special fire- 
proof structure. This superior housing was prompted not only 
by piety, but also by the deaths of zealous teachers who have 
been burned in attempts to rescue the sacred portraits from flimsy 
school buildings. 

In 1939-1940 the entire school system was reorganized and 
tightened up under General Sadao Araki (now under arrest as a 
war criminal) in line with a policy of strict training of minds 
and bodies for war. The hold of State Shinto (Emperor-worship) 
upon education was intensified. In June 1943 the final step was 
taken which made Japanese students an integral part of the war 
machine. All high school and college students were made avail- 
able for work in factories, on the farms, on defense installations, 
or for service in the armed forces. 


PLANNING A NEW DEAL 

Although the Japanese masses probably accept the myths of the 
divine origin of Emperor and nation which they have been taught, 
in school and out, there are thousands of educated men and 
women who do not. The lot of many Japanese teachers on the 
higher levels has not been easy. Their own and their families’ 
welfare, perhaps even their survival, depended upon their teach- 
ing what they knew to be untrue. Yet some courageous men and 
women, especially college faculty members, went to jail rather 
than prostitute their scholarship by repeating propaganda based 
on primitive myths. 
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Now, in defeat, educators are confronted with problems and 
difficulties which might daunt minds more fearless and enlightened 
than that of the average Japanese. To return to Mr. Fleisher’s 
figure of speech, a new “negative” for national education must be 
produced. The direction of the entire system must swing from 
nationalism, totalitarianism, and war to international coopera- 
tion, democracy, and peace. Teachers must be reindoctrinated 
and textbooks rewritten in line with these objectives. 

The occupation authorities have wisely not attempted reforms 
so sudden and drastic as to run far ahead of the people’s capacity 
to accept and absorb new ideas. In education, as in most other 
phases of the occupation, an existing agency of the Japanese 
government—in this instance the Ministry of Education—is being 
used to carry out Allied policy. Our plan represents two years of 
work on the part of military government personnel who had 
lived and studied in Japan. 

This program of educational reform is being carried out under 
the supervision of General MacArthur’s information and educa- 
tion section, headed by Brigadier General Kenneth R. Dyke. 
Orders issued by Allied Headquarters on October 22 and 31, 1945, 
outlined specific steps to be taken in connection with teaching 
personnel, textbooks, and the abolition of all military training, 
drills, and militaristic sports from the schools. Nearly half a mil- 
lion teachers in about forty thousand schools are being investi- 
gated and all those of known militarist tendencies are being 
eliminated. No demobilized soldiers are being appointed to educa- 
tional positions. The production of new textbooks, a vast enter- 
prise, cannot be accomplished in a few months. General Dyke’s 
staff is now working on a long list of needed new books, one of 
the most important of which is a history of Japan without the 
myths that have been taught as fact to the nation’s youth. In the 
interim, most of the textbooks and teachers’ manuals now in use 
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have been censored and extreme nationalist and militarist passages 
removed. Special attention is being given to normal schools and 
colleges which train teachers. 

A number of outstanding American educators are already in 
Tokyo, and will be joined by others. They will cooperate with a 
corresponding council of Japanese educators of known progres- 
sive views in planning a long-range program for liberalizing the 
educational system. 

That some Japanese students welcome, and even demand re- 
forms is shown by the strike of pupils at the Ueno girls’ high 
school and the Mito boys’ high school in Tokyo, in October 1945, 
in protest against the faculties’ failure to discard the militarist 
curriculum. Naturally, these changes are not being taken on faith 
by the Allied Command. Inspectors from the information and 
education section are making scheduled “spot checks” to deter- 
mine if directives are being obeyed. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Before war criminal Sadao Araki extinguished the last embers of 
free education in Japan, Christian schools and colleges, many of 
them for girls, gave thousands of Japanese young people an op- 
portunity to escape the worst of the militarist training designed 
by the Ministry of Education. In a wartime purge of Christian 
churches and schools all Catholic institutions were forced into one 
organization under government control, all Episcopalian into 
another, and all remaining Protestant bodies into a third. Chris- 
tian religious instruction was largely eliminated, although it 
should be recognized that the fate of the individual institution 
depended to some degree on the character of its Japanese admin- 
istrators. One of the worst examples was St. Paul’s University in 
Tokyo, an Episcopalian college, whose officials were dismissed 
by General MacArthur in October 1945. At the same time he 
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ordered the government to restore 81 other Christian schools to 


their former status. 

A deputation of Protestant churchmen who visited Japan in 
October reported that 500 Protestant institutions were destroyed 
in the bombings and that all church properties had greatly deteri- 
orated as a result of wartime conditions. 


BUILDING WORLD CITIZENSHIP 

One of the most constructive measures that has been proposed is 
Willard Price’s suggestion that thousands of promising young 
Japanese men and women be sent abroad, chiefly to the United 
States and Britain, to acquire liberal college training and study 
democratic institutions. Scholarships might be provided, as in the 
case of China after the Boxer Rebellion, from war indemnities 
paid by the Japanese government. 

The Japanese have in the past proved their ability to learn 
quickly and adapt to changing circumstances. Now that the spirit 
of old Japan has brought the nation to its present tragic condition, 
Western ideas may again gain in appeal, as they did after the First 
World War. 


A RUBBER-STAMP PRESS 
Like the public education system, the press of pre-surrender 
Japan was notable for its centralization and its subservience to 
government control. A few large dailies in Tokyo and Osaka, with 
circulations of over a million, cover the country, although there 
were about 2000 newspapers in all before paper restrictions and 
other wartime factors sharply reduced the number. Strict official 
censorship, exercised by the police under the Home Ministry, kept 
all papers in line with current government policy; but it must be 
marked up to the credit of Japanese journalism that many editors 
(or their employees designated for the purpose) spent a good deal 
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of time in jail. The semi-official Domei news agency was under 
direct government control. As Domei was the source of prac- 
tically all news, domestic and foreign, the papers printed its 
handouts or nothing. 

Until they were forced to sell out, prior to the war, several 
excellent English language papers under foreign management 
helped to keep the free press from being forgotten in Japan. Out- 
standing among them for courage and integrity were the Japan 
Advertiser, edited by Wilfrid Fleisher, and the British Japan 
Chronicle. 


FREEDOM UNDER COMPULSION 
Allied Headquarters has at no time planned to take over control 
of the Japanese press and radio. Instead, the following program 
has been given to the Japanese for them to put into effect: 


1. Reporting domestic and foreign news fully and truth- 
fully. 

2. Explaining adequately the aims and activities of the occu- 
pation forces. 

3- Permitting and encouraging free discussion of all issues 
that have a bearing on the welfare of the Japanese people. 

4. Providing all segments of responsible public opinion with 
equal access to the channels of public expression. 


Allied Headquarters has exerted pressure on the press to spread 
information on war guilt and the records of suspected war crimi- 
nals, and also to promote free discussion of subjects which are 
unpalatable to most ruling-class Japanese, such as the position of 
the Emperor. The monopolistic Domei news agency has been 
dissolved. Leadership in the collection and dissemination of news 
within Japan has been taken over by the Kyodo press association, 
a business enterprise free of governmental control. 
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In recent months the press has grown very articulate, and even 
noisy, in its criticism of the militarists and the Zaibatsu and in 
its demands for punishment of the men responsible for the war. 
Freedom after long restraint has let loose a barrage of criticism at 
the government of Premier Shidehara, who may be taking the 
beatings which some Japanese editors have been longing to give 
the government for the past ten years. 


THE AIR WAS NOT FREE 

Newest and most intensively developed among the instruments 
for “thought control” was the radio, with 123 stations in the 
home islands alone. Four-fifths of the government-sponsored 
Japanese Broadcasting Corporation’s programs was devoted to in- 
struction and propaganda. There was no advertising, support was 
provided by a monthly tax of one yen on each receiver. Prac- 
tically all of Japan’s 6,000,000 seats were medium-wave. Even 
before the war short-wave equipment which could receive foreign 
broadcasts was forbidden to the public at large. 

But powerful short-wave transmitters, beamed at Asia, the 
Pacific, and the Western Hemisphere poured out propaganda 
broadcasts in twenty languages. Throughout Japan’s wartime em- 
pire, one of the first acts of the Imperial forces was to set up 
transmitters, or get existing equipment into operation. These 
carried, on medium wave, the message of Japan’s “Divine Mission” 
and the “Greater East Asia” co-prosperity sphere to native popu- 
lations in their own languages. All this vast network of overseas 
activity died abruptly after the surrender. 

When Japan’s domestic radio system came under General 
Dyke’s information and education section, Allied policy specified 
“complete news coverage and explanation of all Allied directives, 
and giving voice to sound Japanese political and reconstruction 


thought.” Although greatly changed in content and spirit, in 
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form the broadcasts are much the same as before surrender. It is 
fortunate that the Japanese listener is hardened to being educated 
and edified, as the present fifteen-hour broadcast day contains 
only three and a quarter hours of music and other entertainment. 
The airing of popular opinion is encouraged in such programs as 
“Voice of the People,’ “Man in the Street,” and “Round Table 
of the Air.” 


MOTION PICTURES 


The Japanese are devoted moviegoers. Before the war, more 
films were produced in Japan than in Hollywood. Favorite sub- 
jects were stories of national heroes, sentimental themes of family 
loyalty and self-sacrifice, and thrillers not unlike our own “horse- 
opera” in entertainment quality, featuring the old samurai in dark 
conspiracies and bloody swordplay. 

Although technically inferior to the American product, Japa- 
nese films often had notable artistic quality. Before the surrender, 
the Home Ministry kept tight control over the film industry; 
and after 1939 the government took an active part in producing 
and distributing pictures as a means of stepping up popular en- 
thusiasm for the war effort. 

In spite of strict censorship and drastic editing, foreign, and 
especially American films had an important place in Japan before 
Pearl Harbor. The character of most Hollywood products 
scarcely contributed to Japanese understanding of actual condi- 
tions in America or the aims and achievements of democracy. 
This factor deserves serious consideration when the flow of 
American pictures into Japan is restored. 

In October 1945, Allied Headquarters directed the government 
to repeal the laws controlling the motion picture industry. Sev- 
eral hundred older films, markedly anti-foreign or militaristic in 
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content, have been banned. Careful supervision and encourage- 
ment from the occupation authorities should insure the elimina- 
tion of undesirable matter, while making use of the Japanese film’s 
tradition of moral and political instruction. 
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6. Religious Jigsaw 


No modern nation’s daily life is more pervaded by religious in- 
fluences than is Japan’s. The two systems that embrace most of 
the country’s religious activities, Shinto and Buddhism, often 
appear side by side in the same household, which is confusing to 
most Western observers. A further source of difficulty in under- 
standing Japanese religion is the fact that both Shinto and Bud- 
dhism include a number of diverse sects and practices. 


THE WAY OF THE GODS 

“State Shinto,” or Emperor-worship, has been the storm center of 
much discussion of post-war reform. It is necessary to distinguish 
between State Shinto and the nonofficial varieties of Shinto, often 
referred to as “sectarian” and “popular.” Historically, Shinto is 
Japan’s native religion and includes all sacred beliefs and prac- 
tices other than those introduced from abroad. The name “Shinto” 
means simply “the way of the gods.” Its beliefs include many 
curious myths concerning the creation and ancient heroic age of 
Japan. Both the islands and the race are represented as actual off- 
spring of primitive gods. 

Many of the ancient rituals and customs were concerned with 
fertility, both of the earth and of human beings. The world of 
the Japanese peasant swarms with spirits, of the dead and of in- 
animate objects. Mountains, trees, and animals have their evil or 
kindly influences, and even modern department stores in Tokyo 
have shrines to the fox god on their roofs. These ancient beliefs 
play an important part in the lives of millions of simple Japanese, 
who purchase good-luck charms at the village shrine and observe 
traditional holidays without being formally enrolled in any cult. 
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During the eighteenth century, enthusiasm for Shinto revived 
among the upper classes, after having been eclipsed for many 
years by Buddhism. A number of sects were founded which won 
considerable followings among both rich and poor, claiming in 
recent years about 17,000,000 adherents. In general, they empha- 
size spiritual and ethical virtues, ritual purification, or faith heal- 
ing, and follow somewhat refined versions of the old Shinto be- 
liefs and practices. Sectarian temples are organized as community 
churches and are active in religious education and social welfare. 


THE GOD-EMPEROR 

State Shinto, the national cult to which all Japanese, Buddhists, 
Christians and Shintoists, have been forced to subscribe, is an 
official linking of love of country and the duties of citizenship 
with Emperor-worship and belief in the divine origin and destiny 
of the Japanese people. The nation is represented as one great 
family. At its head is the Emperor, descended from the first Em- 
peror Jimmu who, the Japanese child was taught, had the Sun 
Goddess as his great-great-grandmother. As the Japanese people 
share their Emperor-father’s divine descent, they are necessarily 
superior to the rest of humanity. Their official Bible, the Way of 
the Subjects, enjoined them to “bring the eight corners of the 
world under one roof,” or, in plain English, to bring all mankind 
under the rule of the Son of Heaven. 

State Shinto was created by nineteenth century politicians who 
wished to unify the nation behind the imperial throne. They did 
not have to create a new faith or loyalty; instead, they were able 
to mobilize beliefs which the Japanese people had held for cen- 
turies. 

To propagate this new state cult, founded in 1872, the govern- 
ment employed all available means of public information and in- 
struction, most important of which was the school system. As 
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the Japanese Constitution guaranteed religion freedom, State 
Shinto was declared to be “not a religion.” 

Blandly ignoring the inconsistency of temples which were 
“nonreligious,” the government organized the more important 
Shinto shrines under a Bureau of Shrines in the Home Office. The 
priests in charge were made dependent on the state for appoint- 
ment and support. These shrines, numbering about 50,000, are 
quite distinct from the temples of sectarian Shinto, which are sup- 
ported by their communicants. 

Paramount among the official shrines are the Grand imperial 
Shrine at Ise, dedicated to the Sun Goddess and the Food God- 
dess. The Emperor, as Japan’s chief priest, performed rituals at 
Ise on important national occasions. Second in importance is 
Yasukuni Shrine on Kudan Hill in Tokyo, where the spirits of 
soldiers and sailors who have died for Japan are enshrined. 
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UNMAKING A GOD 

Early in October 1945 a State Department spokesman announced 
that State Shinto was to be abolished. A thorough survey of its 
doctrines and practices was made by the Allied Command’s in- 
formation and education section; and, on December 15, General 
MacArthur handed the Japanese government the long-awaited 
order abolishing Shinto as the state religion. This directive in- 
structs the government to remove all financial support from the 
official cult, to eradicate the teaching of Shinto in educational 
institutions, and to free all Japanese from any compulsion to be- 
lieve in, or to profess to believe in Shinto. Specifically the order 
forbids the propagation of “militarist and ultra-nationalist ide- 
ology not only to Shintoists but also to followers of all religious 
sects, creeds or philosophies.” Such propaganda, according to the 
terms of the order, includes the myths of divine origin and special 
superiority of both the Emperor and the Japanese people. That 
at least one Japanese has accepted the change is revealed in the 
Emperor's New Year’s rescript, which refers to “the false con- 
ception that the Emperor is divine and the Japanese people are 
superior to other races and are fated to rule the world.” 

No Japanese government official, from the Emperor to the 
humblest village councillor, will continue to take part in any 
Shinto ceremony i his official capacity. All financial support is 
cut off from the 220 national and about 50,000 prefectural and 
local shrines; but private support of former official shrines will 
be permitted. This restores Shinto to approximately the status it 
held before the Meiji Restoration, and at the same time places it 
on a par with present-day Buddhism and Christianity. Naturally, 
the occupation authorities will not interfere with the property, 
observances, or religious educational activities of the Shinto sects. 

While the importance of the Emperor’s denial of divinity and 
the Allied measures separating Shinto from the State should not 
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be minimized, they do not change overnight the thinking and 
beliefs of 70,000,000 Japanese. Nor does the New Year’s rescript 
necessarily mean that the Emperor or his advisers have expe- 
rienced a revolutionary change of heart. Adaptation to polit- 
ical expediency and the ability to bow to the inevitable are char- 
acteristics of Japanese statecraft. One major motive for the re- 
script is revealed in the Emperor’s statement about the need to 
discourage “radical tendencies” and “confusion of thoughts.” 
This New Year’s declaration, together with other recent develop- 
ments, suggests that Hirohito is being built up as a popular leader, 
thus filling, at least in part, the vacuum left by his withdrawal as 
religious head of the people and the state. 


BUDDHISM—A LIVING FAITH 

Behind the mask of State Shinto, which dominated the schools, 
the army, and the government, the majority of the people turn to 
Buddhism in the crises of life and in death. Over 42,000,000 
Japanese are Buddhists, more or less active and devout. Intro- 
duced into Japan from Korea in the sixth century A.p., the new 
religion was accepted in addition to the native Shinto and did not 
displace it. Buddhism has been a strong cultural and civilizing 
force in Japan but, like every other importation from abroad, 
it has become japanized throughout the centuries, losing much 
of its essentially pacifist and non-aggressive character. 

The six major sects active today claim Japanese founders and 
are distinct in doctrine and ritual from Chinese and Indian Bud- 
dhism. The political power of the priesthood is small, as their 
faith has been overshadowed by the cult of Emperor-worship. 


CHRISTIANITY—AN UPHILL ROAD 
Christianity in Japan dates from the coming of St. Francis Xavier 
in 1549. After winning many converts it was suppressed as dan- 
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gerous to the state, and was not revived on any considerable scale 
until the Japanese Constitution of 1889 promised limited religious 
freedom. For over half a century both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries have worked devotedly in Japan, but 
their converts never numbered more than 360,000, or less than 
half of one per cent of the population. 

Christian missions, however, have made important contributions 
in the fields of education, health and public welfare. In 1940 all 
overseas ties of Christian institutions were severed by the gov- 
ernment, which seized many properties owned by American and 
British foundations. Many native Christians found life very diffi- 
cult because of the unpopularity of their faith. 

Since the surrender, restrictive laws aimed at Christian institu- 
tions have been repealed; and the churches in America and Britain 
are making plans to resume religious, educational and welfare ac- 
tivities in Japan. Their extensive properties throughout the former 
Japanese empire will, in so far as is possible, be restored. 
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7. Japan in a Peaceable World 


The earlier parts of this discussion have considered our policies 
for dealing with Japan and the steps taken in 1945 toward putting 
them into practice. It is not too soon for us to look ahead, seek- 
ing to estimate our chances of success in building a peaceable, 
democratic Japan. 

It is now generally agreed that both military security and ex- 
tensive reform demand a long occupation. To strip Japan of her 
empire and her arms and then abandon the Japanese people to the 
surviving Tojos, Arakis, and Matsuokas would be chopping off 
the branches of militarism and leaving its roots untouched. 

The occupation has made encouraging progress during its first 
few months. But it must be remembered that, although the basic 
issues in Japan’s economic and political life have been covered by 
Allied directives, the work of putting these orders into practice 
has scarcely begun. There is always the danger that overopti- 
mism may result from the American public’s confusing plans 
with accomplishments. 


IS JAPANESE COOPERATION SINCERE? 
Many Americans, reading accounts of the docility and friendli- 
ness of the plain people of Japan who are in contact with our 
troops, interpret their behavior as Oriental guile and subtlety of 
the darkest hue. The protestations of accused war criminals who 
confess their errors, or accuse one another of plotting against 
Britain and the United States, arouse very reasonable suspicions 
as to their honesty. Many soldiers and civilians who have suffered 
from Japanese cruelty are convinced that the entire nation is so 
impregnated with racial prejudice, treachery, and fanatical na- 
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tionalism that there is little hope of their becoming decent world 
citizens, at least for many years to come. Recent experience has 
taught us that the Japanese soldier is a brute and a bully. For 
many years he has been feared and hated mong subject peoples as 
a grasping and inhuman taskmaster. 

Observers who take an extreme pessimistic view of the Japanese 
character are certainly not lacking in evidence to back their 
arguments. The horrors revealed in the trials of war criminals, 
the shameful record of Japan’s campaign to spread the use of 
drugs in China, and the bare-faced dishonesty of many of their 
business dealings with non-Japanese, even before the war, all add 
up to a depressing total. It is claimed that the Japanese have been 
so thoroughly indoctrinated with Emperor-worship and militar- 
ism that they are unfitted for democracy. The bribery and cor- 
ruption rampant in the pre-war political parties is cited as evidence 
of their failure to make representative government work, even 
before the seizure of power by the militarists. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MASK 

To balance this dark picture we have the observations of Chris- 
tian missionaries, educators, and scholars who lived for many 
years in intimate contact with the rank and file of the Japanese 
people. This other face of Japan presents a very different picture 
of personal and group characteristics: loyalty, honesty, patience, 
and industry; love of home and children, respect for elders, hos- 
pitality, and fine courtesy; a highly developed sense of beauty, 
artistic and literary talent, religious tolerance, and humor. 

The bewildering truth is that both masks—the gentle and smil- 
ing, and the hideous and distorted—are authentic, although per- 
haps somewhat colored by the personal emotion of the lover or 
hater of the Japanese. Peacetime virtues and wartime evils may 
have the same roots. A society like the Japanese in which the in- 
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dividual is relatively insignificant, in which the whole (that is, 
the state) is more important than its parts, in which the end 
always justifies the means, is very apt to have many of the quali- 
ties which travelers and historians label as “typically Japanese.” 
Totalitarianism, whether it is the Kaiser’s or Hitler’s Germany, 
Zululand under King Dingaan, or Hirohito’s Japan, is apt to 
produce industrious, obedient, loyal, law-abiding subjects in time 
of peace and a brave, fanatical, morally irresponsible soldiery in 
war. 


LITTLE MEN, WHAT NOW? 

All that these four years have taught us about Japan may be un- 
palatable, but it constitutes a challenge that our government and 
the Allied occupation authorities have not shrunk from facing. 
Whatever may be said in criticism of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, it has never been suggested that he discourages easily. 

He and his fellow-workers are confronted by a nation made 
up largely of small farmers, factory workers, fishermen, and their 
families. These plain people of Japan are bewildered by the col- 
lapse of their world about their ears. Everything they have been 
taught to consider eternal and invincible, except the Emperor, has 
fallen, and his fate is uncertain. At present the majority of them 
are incapable of understanding or assimilating liberal reforms, 
except for those measures which are directly aimed at improving 
their wretched material condition. Their concerns are with food, 
shelter, and employment, for today and next week. These are 
reasons for hastening rather than delaying basic reforms, 


WHAT IS THERE TO BUILD ON? 
But, even in Japan, despotism was never 100 per cent effective. 
We have mentioned workers who struck at the risk of their jobs 
and their liberty, students herded into jails for “dangerous 
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thoughts,” professors thrown out of their positions for daring to 
teach history instead of myths, and politicians who defied the 
warlords, even after Pearl Harbor. Though without power, they 
were articulate. Hirohito’s amnesty of October 17, 1945, par- 
doned 320,000 persons, reduced the jail sentences of 37,000, and 
restored the civil rights of 600,000. There is hope for the future 
in the fact that one in seventy-five Japanese has been in jail, in a 
concentration camp, or under police surveillance—although many 
of them had been loyal subjects, imprisoned through police stu- 
pidity or the false accusations of enemies. 

Modern science maintains that children are not born into the 
world equipped with what we call “racial traits.” Japanese youth 
are not brutal or fanatical by nature, but by training. Home, 
school, and conscription set the pattern. Most Japanese-American 
high school students in Honolulu or Los Angeles share the faults 
and the good qualities of their “white” classmates. A number of 
them died on the battlefields of Italy and France. With few excep- 
tions, Americans of Japanese ancestry have been good and useful 
citizens. 

The answer for millions of Japanese young people who have 
not enjoyed the same advantages is education, not only in the 
schoolroom, but through all channels of public information and 
indoctrination. As in Germany, the generation of young men who 
fought this war may have to be marked down as a partial loss. 
Attention can, perhaps, be more profitably concentrated on older 
men and women who remember happier days after the First 
World War, and on the children who have not yet been deeply 
indoctrinated with the myths of divine race and bushido. 


“ASIA FOR THE ASIATICS" 
In its earlier sections this discussion has been concerned chiefly 
with conditions and events within the Japanese home islands. 
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But some of the most important aspects of America’s relationship 
with defeated Japan would be ignored if we were to stop with 
what is happening in Tokyo. 

At present Japan is isolated from the rest of Asia and the world, 
like a patient with an infectious disease. But this state of affairs, 
no matter how many years it may last, is temporary. The time 
must come when Japan will once again take her place in the 
interplay of Asiatic and world relationships. In this broader pat- 
tern the fate of the Japanese will depend in part on factors other 
than their own political, social, and economic rehabilitation. 

If the United Nations develop into the guiding and controlling 
power in world affairs, Japan’s destiny will depend upon her 
acceptance into the family of nations and the manner in which she 
fulfills her obligations. If, however, the second half of our century 
is to be only a continuation of the first, with the world divided 
into spheres of influence among the great powers, a weakened but 
still vigorous Japan may become an important pawn in the strug- 
gle for economic and political domination. 

There is overwhelming evidence that her part will be that of a 
small and relatively weak nation, whether world cooperation or 
power politics sets the pattern. Defeat cost Japan not only her 
“great power” status but also her position of leadership in the Far 
East. If she had conducted her campaign of “Asia for the Asiatics” 
with greater vision and sincerity, she might have won and retained 
some measure of respect and regard among the subject peoples of 
Asia and the Pacific, even in defeat. Her shortsighted policies of 
oppression and exploitation, together with the doctrine of racial 
superiority, have made her claims to inspired leadership a mock- 
ery in every area she invaded. 

Japan may recover some of her economic advantages, but only 
through an almost superhuman effort. Her overseas resources are 
gone; her industrial power dismantled or shattered. Her only 
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remaining advantages are a skilled labor force and over half a 
century’s experience in making goods at a price her Western com- 
pétitors cannot afford to meet. The growing industrialization of 
China, India, and other Far Eastern nations may in time rival 


Japan’s pre-war development. 

But Japan’s loss of her bid for empire does not mean that the 
Far East is quietly returning to a pattern of things as they were 
before the rape of Manchuria in 1931. It must be recognized that 
Allied victory and Japan’s own blunders will not entirely erase 
the memory of her spectacular successes and her propaganda 
from the minds of the one-half billion people she once dominated. 
The Western imperial powers have recovered their lost territories; 
but events of the four months since the surrender leave no doubt 
that their prestige has suffered. With the passing of white im- 
perialism in Asia, the leadership which Japan let slip through her 
fingers may be taken up by a reborn China, or perhaps by Soviet 
Russia, which (we in America sometimes forget) is a great Asiatic 
power. 

The solution of these problems vitally concerns the United 
States, always more deeply involved in the Far East than in 
Europe, Africa, or the Near East. Our greatest present need in 
foreign relations, after a working basis for partnership with 
Britain and Russia, is a Far Eastern policy which recognizes that 
the day of the “open door” and Western rivalry over the wealth 
of East Asia is gone. A billion people are seeking their place in 
the sun. Their eyes are upon our handling of defeated Japan. 

No matter how high-minded and intelligent our plans for the 
occupation may be, they will fail in the end if they do not have 
the support of both the Japanese and the Allied peoples. Measures 
imposed by authority upon a beaten enemy will keep their force 
after the victor’s troops are withdrawn only if they are not 
basically unsuited to the culture and temperament of the people. 
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Our success in Japan will depend upon the Allies’ having the wis- 
dom to formulate and enforce measures which the Japanese can 
accept, and upon the people and their leaders’ having wisdom 
enough to pocket their wounded pride and cooperate sincerely. 

There are signs of the growth of a new and wholesome kind 
of public opinion in Japan. Unless this tendency spreads and 
develops into an active force for molding the future of the nation, 
the reforms instituted by the occupation authorities cannot be 
expected to outlast the retirement of our forces, no matter 
whether this takes place in two years’ time or in twenty. 

But we, the people of America, must bear the final responsi- 
bility. If we become weary of the hard and costly job our men 
are doing in Japan and clamor for their withdrawal, the whole 
intricate pattern of rehabilitation for peace and security may 
collapse. This would be tragic for the Japanese and very danger- 
ous for us. 

In the conduct of the occupation thus far we have adhered to 
the principles of justice, firmness, and humanity embodied in the 
Potsdam declaration. The carrying on of the task by America and 
our Allies, building upon the foundation laid by General Mac- 
Arthur, his colleagues, and the men behind the scenes in Wash- 
ington, will pay dividends in good will and security in years to 
come. 
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WHAT OF 
JAPAN'S FUTURE? 


Owen Lattimore 


The problem of defeated Japan differs from that of defeated 
Germany in one most important respect. In Germany, defeat went 
beyond the fall of Hitler’s military power. The whole Hitlerian 
“New Order” was destroyed, and the armies of the victorious 
coalition states met each other face to face in the heart of Ger- 
many, standing on the ruins of what they had destroyed. Because 
the victor nations differed fundamentally from each other, they 
were bound to have differing points of view on important sub- 
jects, and various kinds of friction were bound to occur; but 
because, in spite of their differences, they were bound together by 
a common cause, and because they were in actual contact with 
each other, there thas been a strong and continuing pressure on 
them to adjust their differences in realistic ways. 

In Japan, the end was reached by an act of surrender before the 
home islands had been invaded. The armed forces of the victorious 
coalition states thus found themselves facing each other across the 
gap which had once been filled by the power of Japan. Adjust- 
ment between the victors therefore could not be carried out face 
to face and in contact, but has involved an entirely different 
process of filling up the gap. There are accordingly two ways of 
measuring the necessary adjustments: by the extent to which 
negotiation and agreement prevail, or by the extent to which 
individual states among the victors attempt to get ahead of each 
other in flowing into and filling up the great-power gap left by 
the defeat of Japan. 
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There is another aspect of Japan’s acceptance of defeat by sur- 
render which is of the highest importance. By the act of surrender 
the men who had so long inspired and organized Japan’s imperial- 
istic drives abandoned the claim to Japan’s version of the fascist 
“New Order”—but only beyond the shores of Japan. Within the 
home islands of Japan, their intention was and still is to preserve as 
much as they possibly could of Japan’s “Old Order,” that complex 
of imperial privilege, cartelized industry, and underprivileged 
peasant agriculture, all regimented under authoritarian social con- 
trols, which is in fact the root of which fascism, imperialism, and 
a “New Order” outlook on the world are only the stem and 
branches. 

As Mr. Hart points out, “the men making up the groups which 
led the nation along the road of aggression and war have many 
qualities which equip them for survival, not the least of which 
are adaptability and resourcefulness.” An example of their adapta- 
bility is their willingness to “collaborate” all along the line with 
the directives of the Supreme Commander, in the hope that this 
will shorten the period of occupation. If they can succeed in hav- 
ing the occupation forces withdrawn before changes in the old 
social and economic structure in Japan have hardened into a new 
structure, they hope to salvage most of their old power and 
privileges. An example of their resourcefulness is their skill in 
taking advantage of friction or divergence of views among the 
victor nations. 

These dangerous men of Japan’s old order cannot be coped 
with simply by orders to dissolve their organizations and divest 
themselves of their privileges. There are always alternative ways 
of organizing and of exerting influence. In the long run, Japan 
cannot be changed except from within, by Japanese who are 
enemies of the old order and allies, or aspirant allies, of the com- 
mon cause against fascism and imperialism which made it possible 
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to win the war. Allied statesmanship in Japan must therefore meet 
and answer two needs: the need for.a high minimum of harmony 
and willingness to make adjustments and compromises among the 
great victor nations; and the need to recruit, from among the 
Japanese people, new allies for the worldwide cause of renewed 
and continued democratic development. 

In assessing the American share of this common responsibility, 
one thing is outstandingly clear. Both the elected representatives 
of the people and the professional exponents of military policy 
and foreign policy must feel behind them the thrust of a popular 
will, for the American way of conducting political life functions 
well only when knowledge of the issues that have to be faced is 
widely disseminated, and only when there is a vigorous public 
interest in the decisions that have to be made. 
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THE NEW JAPANESE 
CONSTITUTION 


Text of the Preamble of the proposed Japanese Constitution: 


We the Japanese, acting through our duly elected representatives 
in the National Diet, determined that we shall secure for ourselves 
and our posterity the fruits of peaceful cooperation with all 
nations and the blessings of liberty throughout this land, and 
resolved that never again shall we be visited with the horrors of 
war through action of the Government, do proclaim the sover- 
eignty of the people’s will and do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution, founded upon the universal principle that the Govern- 
ment is a sacred trust, the authority for which is derived from the 
people, the powers of which are exercised by representatives of 
the people, and the benefits of which are enjoyed by the people; 
and we reject and revoke all constitutions, laws, ordinances and 
rescripts in conflict herewith. 

Desiring peace for all time and fully conscious of the high ideals 
controlling human relationship now stirring mankind we have 
determined to rely for our security and survival upon justice and 
the good faith of the peace loving peoples of the world. We 
desire to occupy an honored place in an international society de- 
signed and dedicated to the preservation of peace and the banish- 
ment of tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance for all 
time from the earth. We recognize and acknowledge that all 
peoples have the right to live in peace, free from fear and want. 

We hold that no people is responsible to itself alone, but that 
laws of political morality are universal; and that obedience to such 
laws is incumbent upon all peoples who would sustain their own 
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sovereignty and justify their sovereign relationship with other 


peoples. 
To these high principles and purposes we, the Japanese people, 
pledge our national honor, determined will and full resources. 


The Emperor’s Rescript: 


Consequent upon our acceptance of the Potsdam Declaration that 
the ultimate form of the Japanese Government is to be determined 
by the freely expressed will of the Japanese people; I am fully 
aware of our nation’s strong consciousness of justice and its aspira- 
tions to live a peaceful life, promote cultural enlightenment and its 
firm resolve to renounce war and foster friendship with all coun- 
tries of the world. 

It is therefore my desire that the Constitution of our empire be 
revised drastically upon the basis of the general will of the people 
and the principle of respect for the fundamental human rights. 

I command, hereby, that competent authorities from my Gov- 
ernment put forth in conformity with my wish their best efforts 
toward accomplishment of this end. 

Principal sections of the new Constitution; from The New York 
Times, March 7, 1946: 

The proposed Constitution . . . (contains) five principal sections: 
(1) The redefinition of the powers of the Emperor; (2) The re- 
nunciation of war; (3) The establishment of a “Bill of Rights”; 
(4) The abolition of the House of Peers and the substitution of a 
“House of Councilors”; (5) Alteration of the antiquated Japanese 
judicial system. 

This final section provides for a powerful supreme court, vested 
with “the whole judicial power.” It is like the American system, 
except that members of this body will be appointed by the Cabinet 
and not named by the executive branch. One of the things, in fact, 
that seems to have been borrowed from the pre-war French system 
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is the almost entire lack of a strong continuing executive. Its place 
is apparently to be supplied by changing Prime Ministers, respon- 
sible entirely to the Diet. . . . The advice and approval of the 
Cabinet shall be required for all acts of the Emperor in matters of 
state. 

The “Bill of Rights” section, which is the longest in the entire 
document, for the first time in the history of Japan sets up “in- 
alienable” privileges for the population—freedom of religion, 
press, assembly, speech and freedom to dismiss officials. In this 
connection the preamble says “We the Japanese people,” using a 
phrase entirely novel in Japan. 

The bicameral system established under the parliamentary sec- 
tion of the Constitution subordinates the upper house, to which all 
members are to be elected, in contrast to the old appointive and 
hereditary peerage, providing that the lower chamber by a two- 
thirds vote can override the “Councilors.” 

A final covering provision says: “This Constitution shall be the 
supreme law of the state and no imperial rescript contrary to the 
provisions thereof shall have legal force or validity.” 

This is the final abolition of the imperial power to legislate. 


The New Bill of Rights (Associated Press): 


A long list of new and revolutionary freedoms—based upon 
American rights—are specified. They include: 

Equal rights for husband and wife and a specification that mar- 
riage “shall be based only on mutual consent of both sexes.” 

No person “shall be held in bondage of any kind.” Involuntary 
servitude is prohibited except as punishment for crime. 

“Freedom of thought and conscience shall be held inviolable” 
in this country, where thought police existed until the occupation. 

“Infliction of torture by any public official and cruel punish- 
ments are absolutely forbidden.” 
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